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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


As time passes the Derby Ministers are becoming better known: 
it may be, as an old proverb has it, “ better known than trusted.” 
Indeed, their language is little suited to inspire any persons, least 
of all the party which brought them into power, with confidence 
in their sincerity. ; 

On the great question of their commercial policy, Lord Derby 
and his Chancellor of the Exchequer have been like the man and 
woman of a Dutch weather-glass. On the night of the Budget 
speech, Mr. Disraeli came out buttoned up to the chin in Free- 
trade statistics, and it was “rain” with the Protectionists—very 
wet weather and depressing. On the night of the Lord Mayor's 
Ministerial banquet, Lord Derby came out bedizened with gum- 
flowers of agricultural sympathy, and Protectionists would fain 
have persuaded themselves that, if not “set fair,” the glass indi- 
cated that the weather was clearing. A closer examination 
of the Premier’s speech, however, again damped their hopes; 
it was vague and inexplicit from beginning to end—a play 
upon the ominous word “compromise.” The true statesman, 
Lord Derby averred, is he who steers his bark in a direction 
different from that which the wind he sails with would lead 
people to expect,—or, it may be, who lands his passengers in the 
very harbour they wished not to go to. It is a strange way of 
courting confidence to tell men you deem statesmanship the art to 
hoodwink and mislead. Lord Berby preluded by a puffing pane- 

ic on his Disraeli, in which he maintained that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the Free-trade speech of the 30th April, had 
said all that the time, place, and occasion required or itted ; 
and then proceeded, in a confidential after-dinner oration, to tell 
his boon companions what the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
deemed it ent and becoming to keep back from the Legisla- 
ture. It did not appear, after all, that the alleged omission was 
of much consequence: Mr. Disraeli, as oy pery by Lord Derby, 
told the whole facts of the case; only he did not infer from statis- 
ties indicating general prosperity that the agriculturists are suf- 
fering. The omission to draw such an inference might imply that 
Mr. Disraeli felt his facts would not bear it out. Nor did Lord 
Derby himself draw the inference; he contented himself with say- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not done so. 

e suspicions of their sincerity, awakened by the financial tac- 
tics of Ministers, have not been allayed by their tactics in refer- 
ence to the seats left vacant by the disfranchisement of Sud- 
bury and St. Albans. Mr. Gladstone’s exposure of Disraeli’s 
conceit of cabalistical virtue in the number 658, as an excuse 
for attempting to distribute Parliamentary seats in the pre- 
sent session, must have been mortifying to a spinner of sounding 
sentences on constitutional history. The utter silence in which 
Mr. Disraeli himself, his colleagues and partisans, endured the 
home-thrusts of Mr. Gladstone, and proceeded to a vote with- 
out reply, shows that they neither Eapel nor wished to suc- 
ceed. The proposal to create two new agricultural constituencies 
to receive the forfeited seats of the corrupt boroughs, was — 
no more than another attempt to recall the ebbing confidence of 
that class by fair words unallied to deeds. 


The settled grant of public money to Maynooth College is a very 
small affair to make such a clamour about, and its assailants go to 
work in avery shabby way. They do not move the House of 
Commons to rescind the grant; they only move for a Committee 
of inquiry—for a rule to show cause why the grant should not be 
declared forfeited. Now every institution supported in whole or in 
part by public money should be open to inquiry at all times, good 
cause being shown. But in this case no cause is shown. Mr. Spoon- 
er rested his case on the allegation that certain text-books are used 
at Maynooth; it having been known that they were used, as in 
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466 | all Roman Catholic seminaries, when the grant was originally 
6 | made, and when it was transferred to the Consolidated Fund. As 


to the practical effects of the teaching at Maynooth, there has not 
been any certain evidence since the grant was placed upon its 


| present footing. To be plain, it is not inquiry into the manage- 


ment of Maynooth that is wanted, but an opportunity of bespat- 
tering Roman Catholics with abuse, and keeping alive and in- 
creasing the odium to which they have been exposed by the foll 

To this end, 
Mr. Spooner and his abettors are not ashamed to resuscitate all 


| the silly and scandalous allegations that were again and again 


proved to be either false or irrelevant during the long discus- 
sions which preceded Catholic Emancipation. The plan of moving 
Parliament to inquire into the use —™ of the grant to Maynooth, 
instead of moving at once to have it withdrawn, may have been 
adopted in the hope that Ministers, who had pledged themselves 
not to withdraw the grant “at present,” may nevertheless accede 
to the less direct attack upon it. If Mr. Spooner calculated upon 
such Ministerial shuffling, the event has justified his appreciation 
of Ministerial policy. Ministers have lent their aid to reawaken 


| obsolete prejudices against Roman Catholics, by countenancing a 


motion which commits them to nothing. They think they see in 
the Anti-Maynooth clamour a good “ery for the hustings”; which 
Mr. Disraeli appears to prize now as much as his own Tadpole. 





Paris in May 1852 has had its Exhibition of the implements of 
war, as London in May 1851 had its Exhibition of the implements 
and products of peaceful industry. The latter has not proved, 
what some sanguine Arcadians anticipated, the inauguration of a 
millennium of peace; and the former may not prove the first de- 
monstration of an European war. Still the military display of the 
Champs de Mars is an incident that renders watchfulness, on 
the part of all who would not see the peace of Europe disturb- 
ed, a duty. The policy of the French President is essen- 
tially melodramatic; he knows the passion of his countrymen 
for spectacles, and caters for it. But experience has shown 
that all his appeals to this peculiar foible have been made sub- 
servient to his own selfish objects. The military spectacle in 
the Champs de Mars was doubtless intended, at the same 
time that it gratified the populace, to consolidate and extend 
his power. So many brave, vigorous, and disciplined soldiers, 
with all the materiel of war, were not assembled around him, 
and bound more closely to his cause by the solemn revival 
of emblems associated with proud recollections, without an 
ulterior view. He meant, no doubt, to show to the Aragos 
and Changarniers at home, and to the Sovereigns of Vienna and 
Berlin, the physical foree he can bring to promote his claims. 
True, the show has passed and Louis Napoleon is still, in name, only 
the President of a Republic; he has not dared foreign hostility 
or internal obstruction “ assuming the Imperial title. But every 
one feels that the ovation of the 10th of May is left imperfect by 
that finale being omitted; every one feels that the repulse b 
the Northern Courts, in answer to his desire to be recogniz 
as restorer of a dynasty, accounts for the omission; and every one 
knows the dogged pertinacity with which this extraordinary ad- 
venturer adheres to every project of self-aggrandizement he forms, 





There is no abatement in the gloom that hangs over the Cape 
colony and the adjoining regions of South Africa. Sir Harry 
Smith has replied to the shabby and splenetic despatch which in- 
formed him that the late Colonial Secretary had thrown him over- 
board, and attempted to attribute to him alone mistakes for which 
the principal was more responsible than the subordinate, with calm 
dignity, and has held on the even tenour of his way ; thus evin- 
cing consciousness of having sincerely acted to the best of his 
judgment. The progress of the war certainly does not weaken the 
impression that his judgment has been erroneous; but the moral 
dignity of Sir Harry Smith is unimpaired, whatever be the opinion 
of his sagacity. The enemy on the frontier has not been materially 
weakened or discouraged; peace is apparently as remote as ever. 
As to the introduction of a representative government, which 
was desired with so much longing as a guarantee for the 
restoration of internal confidence and tranquillity, it appears 
to be more remote than ever. By command of Government, 
the nominee Council had reluctantly proceeded to pass into a 
law the Constitution recommended by the Imperial Government, 
accepted by the colonists, approved of by all the local officers 
of Government except the Colonial Secretary; and the Secre- 
tary and his nominee Councillors have passed the Constitutional 
re: Keenan but in so doing have doubled the amount of the - 
prietary electoral qualification, and thereby vitiated the elec- 
tive Legislature. The insolent defiance of Colonial public opin- 
ion on the one hand, and of the mandates of the Imperial 
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Government that appointed them on the other, shown by Mr. 
Montague and his tail, has never been surpassed ; and the conse- 
quences, if they be not peremptorily checked and punished, may 
be fatal. 


Midas, with his ass’s ears, starving amid the gold to which he 
turned everything he touched, was but a type of the Australian 
Colonies at this moment. The universal labouring population— 
and many of the better classes—have shouldered pickaxe and spade 
and are off to “the diggings,” leaving the bewildered stockholders 
to see their fields remain untilled, their cattle run wild, and their 
sheep die of the scab and rot. Heaps of gold are piled up by mad- 
men, who will soon have neither grain nor meat in their own land, 
nor wool, tallow, and hides, to purchase them from other countries. 
Like their ass-eared prototype, they will starve amid their darling 
gold. Even the Mother-country is menaced by their insanity : more 
than half the wool that now gives employment to our manufactures 
is the produce of Australia, and the withdrawal of this moiety will 
throw half our woollen-mills and their workmen idle. The evil 
might have been alleviated had a rational system of land-grants 
and efficient local self-government been timely introduced in Aus- 


tralia. 





Even in that case, however, the gold mania might have | 


defeated ail calculations and arrangements: at any rate, the time | 


for making them has now passed. There is no adequate force in 
the colony to support the Governor, Legislature, and Magistracy : 
when it is considered that the gold region appears to extend from 
the North of Sydney to the vicinity of Adelaide, any force would 
probably be unavailing. 





Last session, thirty-five days were spent in laborious inquiries | 


by the Committee on Metropolitan Water Supply, over which Sir 
James Graham presided, without any practical result. A Com- 
mittee on the same subject has been sitting this session since the 
2d of April; but its progress does not encourage very sanguine 
hopes that the Londoner’s supply of water will be materially im- 
proved by its labours. Twelve days have been spent on a Go- 
vernment bill “ to make better provision respecting the supply of 
water to the Metropolis”; seven on a bill promoted by the Chelsea 
Water Company ; five and a half on a bill promoted by the New 
River Company ; and two and a half on a bill promoted by the 
East London Company. ‘The last-mentioned bill is still under in- 
vestigation; and the bills of the projected Watford Company and 
the West Middlesex Company, which have yet to come on, are 
likely to involve a more prolonged contest than any of the others. 
The Companies whose bills have passed the Committee have been 
obliged to submit to reduced maximum rates, which will in so far 
be a benefit to the consumers ; but there are no provisions in those 
bills likely to improve the quality of the water. The Government 
bill provides a machinery for superintending and controlling the 
operations of companies, which may or may not prove effective so 
far as it goes. The provisions of this bill for improving the 
ay of the water supplied can do no harm, but neither can 
they 
ioe Teddington weir, and all reservoirs within a certain distance 
of town are to be covered. The water of the Thames above Ted- 
dington weir is quite as full of organic matter—the great source 
of corruption—as below; and the deep covered reservoirs of Brus- 
sels contain more impure and deleterious water than is to be found 
in London. 





Debates and Proceedings in WParliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, May 10. Convocation of the Province of York ; Con- 
versation—Appeal to the Judicial Committee on Doctrines; the Bishop of London 
announces a measure for next session, 

Tuesday, May 11. Disabilities Repeal Bill, passed through Committee—May- 
nooth ; Petitions from Scotland presented by the Duke of Argyll. 

Friday, May 14. Bishopric of Christehurch (New Zealand) Bill read a second 
time Captain Warner's Inventions; Earl Talbot obtains a Select Committee. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, May 10. West Indian Distress; Statement—Re- 
freshments for Members; Conversation—Betting-houses in London; Statement— 
Forfeited Seats in the House of Commons; Mr. Disraeli’s Motion for a Bill, rejected 
by 234 to 148— Militia Bill; further considered in Committee— Payment of Law- 
Officers by Salaries; Bill introduced by the Attorney-General, and read a first time. 

Tuesday, May 11. Ministerial Statements respecting the Porte and the Pacha, the 
Cape Constitution, and the Reverend Mr. Bennett—Maynooth; Mr. Spooner’s Mo- 
tion for a Select Committee debated, and debate adjourned till next Tuesday. 

Wednesday, May 12. Qualification of Members ; Mr. Tuffnell’s Bill withdrawn— 
“ Taxes on Knowledge ”; adjourned debate on Mr. Gibson’s Re-olutions finished, 
and Resolutions negatived, by 195 to 107, 199 to 100, and 181 to 116 —House adjourn- 
ed over the Queen's Birthday, till Friday. 

Friday, May 14. Australian Gold Discoveries ; Statement by Sir John Pakington 
—Metropolitan Water Supply; a Government Bill next week—Savings-banks in 
Ireland ; no Government measure this session— Militia Bill; further debated in Com- 
mittee, to clause 9, 


TIME- TABLE, 















The Lords. ' The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday .ssesceeeeeee Sh 4... 6h 55m | Monday...scccceseses 4h .(m) 12h 30m 
Tuesday ...sssecseees bh .... Gh Om Tuesday .....ccceeee. 4h .(m) 12h 30m 
Wednesday .....0.5. ° No Sitting. Wednesday... +». Noon.... 6h Om 
Thursday ... No Sitting. Thursday . No Sitting 
Friday ..ccecsccscoes Sh . 6h 55m Friday........ ..» 4h .(m) Ih lim 
Sittings this Week, 3, Time, 40 Som Sittings this Week, 4, Time, 32h 15m 
this Session, 43; — 72h Om | this Session, 53; — 355h 45m 


Tue Forrerrep Seats 1n THE Hovusr or Commons. 

The Government measure to assign the four seats in lieu of St. Albans 
and Sudbury was expounded by the CuanceLtor of the ExcuEqueEr, ina 
motion for leave to bring in a bill for that purpose. 

Shortly before the discussion came on, Mr. Lennarp had given notice 
that if the Government bill should get to the stage of Committee, he 
would move that two of the four seats should be assigned to London 
University. 

In opening the subject, the Caancettor of the Excnraver first vindi- 
cated himself from a charge which had been freely circulated, that in 





bringing forward this measure the Government were committing a breach 
of trust, and were tampering with that honourable understanding which 
subsisted between them and the House. He quoted from his own expla- 
nations of the policy and intentions of the present Government, given in 
reply to the interrogatories of Mr. Villiers immediately after the new 
Administration came into office, to show that this was one of the three 
measures then expressly mentioned concerning which the Government 
thought “the greatest efforts should be made to secure their speedy 
passing.” Thus he hoped he should be exonerated from any charge of 
not having behaved toward the House “in that candid, “open, and 
straightforward manner which it becomes us to adopt in the conduct of 
the public business.” 

He then entered on the reasons for asking the House to assist in com- 
pleting ‘the constitutional numbers” which hitherto have formed the 
aggregate of the Members of the House of Commons. He admitted that 
there is no magic or cabalistic charm in the numerals 658 ; but in the same 
way he would be perplexed to say why the numerals twelve should be 
those fixed upon for that tribunal which is the most popular in this country. 
There are good arguments why a jury might be an odd number instead of an 
even one, and why the number should be thirteen rather than twelve or 
some smaller number rather than so large a one. But the real foundation of 
all these arrangements is prescription—created by experience, sanctioned by 
custom, and after all the most important element of order, of liberty, and of 
progress. Her Majesty’s Ministers, deeply convinced of the ineonvenience 
and peril of indulging in a continuous and systematic deficiency in the 
numbers of the House of Commons, felt it their duty to express that opinion 
tothe House. It would be difficult at any time fora Ministry to recommend a 
measure of this sort without encountering the ancient traditions and the 
political sentiments of opposite parties, but particularly so of late years, when 
another element has entered into such discussions embittering jealousies and 
increasing difficulties—the unhappy misunderstandings between town and 
country; but a paramount sense of duty had forbidden the Government to 
avoid interfering in the settlement of the question. The best of all times 
for completing the * constitutional numbers”’ of the House is that previous 
to a dissolution. ‘If there are persons not represented, and who ought to 
be represented in this House, what time can be more apposite for doing so 
than one which would give them the opportunity of exercising the fran- 
chise? and, if it be the opinion of the House that there ought to be four 
more Members than are at present in existence, what time can be more fit 
for saying so than when we are able constitutionally to call them together 
for the fulfilment of their duties >” 

Many plans had been proposed, entitled to respect. Mr. Lennard had 
asked to have two seats apportioned to London University, and others had 
urged the claims of the other Universities not represented in the House; 


| the claims of the Inns of Court had been very strongly pressed ; and representa- 


o any good. No water is to be taken from the Thames | 


tions had been made in favour of the learned societies, both corporate and 
incorporate. The claims of science are captivating to the imagination, and 
the proposition based on them has engaged the approbation of many respect- 
able individuals; but that proposition was met by difficulties not incon- 
siderable. The Royal Society, for instance, was ancient, royally founded, 
and both celebrated in the historic names by which it has been adorned 
and justly proud of those by whem it is at present distinguished. ‘“ But 
in these times learned societies no longer consist of learned men. The 
necessity of having a large revenue, the necessity of raising that re- 
venue by public subscription, permits a large number of individuals to 
become members of learned societies without any claim to the distine- 
tion beyond that of their wealth and general respectability of character.” 
Again, where could you draw the line? ‘“ On what principle could we shut 
out the Geographical Society, or the Zodlogical Society, or the Astronomical 
Society? And what is there to prevent from starting up tomorrow a new 
geographical society, or a new zoological society, or a new astronomical so- 
ciety, which, on the same plea, might urge a claim for the suffrage? It 
would be in the power of any body of men—a club, for example—to give 


| themselves a scientific name, and affect scientific pursuits, and upon the 
’ 


| most, a seattered constituency of a few hundreds would be collected. 





| 





strength of these pretensions to claim the exercise of the franchise.”” The 
Royal Corporations—the Colleges of Surgeons and of Physicians, and the 
Academy of Arts—are self-elected bodies: without impugning their conduct, 
and though their career may be satisfactory to the country, he did not think 
we could look for the elements of a popular constituency among a group of 
self-elected corporations. The claims of the Universities of Scotland are 
plausible, but the elements of a popular constituency would be wholly want- 
ing in them. “ There is no body in the Scotch Universities like the Convo- 
cation in the English Universities. The students never or at least very 
rarely become graduates. There are no privileges given to the students who 
graduate, and therefore they very seldom take a degree. If, therefore, you 
invest the Universities of Scotland with the privilege of sending representa- 
tives to Parliament, the privilege would be in the possession of only a few 
rectors and some hundred professors.”” The claim of the London University 
is at present too immature, and its development too imperfect; at the ut- 
That of 
the four Inns of Court was founded on a most respectable constituency of 
some thousands; but the Government felt that it would be a hopeless task 
to propose to the House of Commons to allocate one or two Members to the 
Inns of Court, “ unless there were ancillary constituencies of the same kind 
enfranchised.”” 

In seeking the elements of a new constituency, the Government had con- 
sidered “* that the relative claims of different portions of the community very 
much depend upon the relative degree of the representation which they at 
present possess, and that the relative degree of that representation could not 
on the whole be more fairly tested than by ascertaining the numbers of the 
existing constituencies, and the number of the population by whom the ex- 
isting constituencies are, as it were, fed, supplied, and sustained.” Apply- 
ing this clue, they came to a constituency “the claims of which seemed to 
them to be paramount ’’—that of the West Riding of Yorkshire. They there- 
fore recommended that two of the seats should be assigned to the West Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire. The West Riding constituency is 37,000. ‘The agricul- 
tural interests and the manufacturing interests are so nicely balanced, that, 
generally speaking, they have divided the representation ; but in times ol 
high and pervading political excitement, two Members of the sume opinions 
have been returned, and on those occasions almost a moiety of the consti- 
tuency has been practically disfranchised. Thus, in 1841, two Conservative 
Members were returned by a majority barely exceeding 1000. The division 
of the West Riding could not take place by an apportionment of its ten 
‘hundreds’ or “*wapentakes,” for it so happens that one of those wapen~- 
takes comprises more than a third of the whole constituency ; nor could it 
be made by the existing electoral districts for polling purposes, because such 
districts are not permanent, but may be varied by the Justices at Quarter- 
Sessions. But the county Magistrates have in fact already, for county pur- 
poses, made a division of the West Riding: it was shown by a plan in his 
ae and it adopted the simple and intelligible division-boundary of the 
Midland Railway. The West Riding is a long oval lying North-west and 
South-east of the other two Ridings, the East Riding and North Riding. 
The Midland Railway coming from Derbyshire enters it at its South-eastern 
angle, at Rotherham; and proceeding near Wakefield to Leeds, it goes on to 
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Skipton and enters Lancashire at Colne. It thus cuts of the South-western 
bulge of the oval of the West Riding; and separates from the rest of the 
county an area of about one-third of the whole, which includes most.of the 
manufacturing towns, and is inhabited by about half of the whole popula- 
tion of the Riding. Under the division proposed, Leeds alone would be left 
in the North-eastern half of the West Riding; and thus it would result that 
the constituencies would be nearly exactly equal, and that one of them 
would be chiefly a constituency representing manufactures, and the other of 
them one mainly representing agriculture, The North-eastern and agri- 
cultural constituency would number 17,965, the South-western and manu- 
facturing one 18,785. It might be narrowly objected to this division of the 
county between manufactures and agriculture, that it would leave one of 
the Members for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) “ in for life.” It might be 
said, * You leave him a constituency entirely devoted to him; and instead 
of those great elections which gave us sometimes two Conservative repre- 
sentatives, the Member for the West Riding will now continue to hold his 
seat.” Mr. Disraeli was prepared for that. “I can only observe that if the 
result should be that that honourable gentleman (Mr. Cobden) remains in 
this House, and has a permanent seat here, I cannot say that I should at all 
regret it. 1 should be very sorry to see the honourable Member for the 
West Riding absent from this House. Whenever a man has the power of 
influencing public opinion, I think it is much better that he should be re- 
sponsible to an assembly like the House of Commons, than that he should ex- 
ercise his great talents in other scenes and in other places.” But if any 
more advantageous demarcation than the one he had adopted could be con- 
ceived and applied, he would be only too well pleased to support it. ; 
With regard to the other two seats, applying the same test, Mr. Disraeli 
enumerated the population and the enfranchised numbers of all the great 
English constituencies,— Westminster, Liverpool, Lambeth, Finsbury, Mary- 
lebone, London, Tower Hamlets, Middlesex, Manchester, and South Lanca- 
shire. At the end of his enumeration he said, ** Taking into consideration 
the number of the constituency—taking into consideration what I may call 
in a county the surplus population, irrespective of that population which is 
located within the limits of the boroughs—and taking into consideration also 
what may fairly be called the permanent elements of national character and 
national wealth, her Majesty’s Government have resolved to recommend to 
the House to apportion the two other Members to the Southern division of 
the county of Lancaster.’ ‘The division there would be simple—into the two 
hundreds of Salford, containing the flourishing city of Manchester, and West 
Derby, containing the famous port of Liverpool. The first constituency 
would number about 12,000, and the second about 9500 electors. 

An objection might be urged against the whole measure, that as the for- 
feited seats had been lost to the towns, they ought to have been given to the 
towns: but he thought the objection most dfticult to sustain, “ In 
these two county constituencies are scores of towns four times larger than 
your Sudburys and your St. Albanses. If you look to the population of any 
of the great boroughs and counties which I have brought under your notice, 
you will not find one of them that equals either the surplus population of 
the West Riding or of South Lancashire; and you will not find any two, any 
three, or, I believe [ may say, any four of those great constituencies, where 
the population that supports them, if united, would equal the united popula- 
tion which is not included in the borough constituencies of the West Riding 
and of South Lancashire.” 

In fine, he repeated his conviction, that it was of the utmost importance 
that the * constitutional number” of the House of Commons should be 
completed before a general election; that the “ continuous and systematic 
deficiency in our numbers is perilous to the welfare of the country and the 
honour of the House” ; and that the sanction of his proposition would * tend 
to increase the strength and lustre of the House of Commons.” 

Mr. GLApsToneE rose to move an amendment. He did not feel entitled 
or disposed to impute any sinister object in the introduction of this mea- 
sure, any surprise of the House, or any tampering with the honourable 
understanding between the House and the Government: nor should he 
join issue on the merits of the proposition made; he should only deal 
with the question whether the measure were one of that immediate 
urgency that what had been imaginatively and emphatically described 
[by Lord John Manners] as a “ moribund Parliament” should enter 
upon it at the present moment. 

A special affection had been manifested by Mr. Disraeli for the phrase 
* constitutional number’’: master of diction in all its forms as he is, he had 
recurred to that phrase again and again in the course of his speech; so that 
it was perfeetly evident that in his own mind it indicated some idea of the 
greatest dignity and importance. But he had very imperfectly, or not at all, 
developed the test of his idea—“ prescription” ; and his test was fallacious, 
“The right honourable gentleman thinks that he makes an admission to us 
when he says that there is no magical or cabalistic virtue in the number 658. 
There is not, but is there any virtue of law, any principle of the constitu- 
tion, any solemn decision of Parliament, anything in fact, beyond accident, 
and that duration of about fifty years which he has decorated with the title 
of prescription, to recommend the number of 658? I do not believe he will 
be able to find that number designated in one single act of Parliament rela- 
ting to the representation.”” It was an error and an entire misapprehen- 
sion in the popular mind, that this number represented an accurate balance 
of interests ascertained by the study of our statesmen and legislators, and 
which it was their duty to guard with fidelity and jealousy. The Act of 
Union with Scotland was a contract, on the junction of a weaker country 
with a stronger one, which secured that the weaker should not have less 
than 45 Members; and in the ease of Ireland the minimum number was to 
be 100. Why should it be thought dangerous to the country and threatening 
to the honour of the House that there is a reduction of number consequent 
on an accident, as the original fixing of the standard was consequent on an 
accident? Rather, was not the question a pure question of convenience and 
policy, and nothing else ? 

But if there were nothing of constitutional sacredness or of venerable pre- 
scription attaching to the numbers 658, and there could be no claim upon the 
urgent attention of the House on that ground, the reasons for an opposite 
course rested on no ground of mere etiquette. The understanding between 
the Government and the House, without dwelling on the particular expres- 
Sions at different times used to express it, was clear to the mind of every man, 
that no measures except those of immediate urgency were to be submitted to 
Parliament before a dissolution: and that understanding was founded on 
principles of the highest importance, and vindicated by objects of the greatest 
moment. ‘It was in vindication of the constitutional principle that a Go- 
vernment which found itself at issue with the existing Parliament upon a 
cardinal point ofits policy was bound either to resign, (which of course no 
one recommended under the circumstances,) or else to make its appeal to the 
people. But there was another object which Parliament, I think, had in view ; 
and that was, to discharge its solemn duty to those great principles of commer- 
cial poliey which we are bound, I think, to see well brought home into haven, 
and that at the earliest moment.” Itisa folly against which every man ought 
to guard, to suppose that because the Government are in power, and the prin- 
ciples of our law in regard to commerce have not been altered by past mea- 
sures, therefore we are to rest satisfied. It would be, I think, no fulfilment, 
but an abandonment of our duty, to be contented that the matter should so 
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remain. It has been admitted on the other side, that it is the solemn duty 
of us all to bring this question to a formal and finalissue; and that can only 
be done, as the be of the Government stated, and all its members, I believe, 
have allowed, by an appeal to the people at a dissolution ; and therefore, in 
secking a dissolution, it is not for any partial or party object, but it is be- 
cause, if there be one duty more clearly incumbent than another at the 
present time upon that large majority of the House of Commons who have 
on repeated occasions testified their own cordial adhesion to the prineiples 
of Free-trade, it is this—that they should not be content to leave those 
principles to exist upon sufferance—to leave them at the mercy of the chapter 
of aceidents; that they should not be content (I frankly own it) to leave 
these principles as matters now stand, in the guardianship of gentlemen 
whose own inclinations, without doubt or disguise, are opposed to them, but 
that we should expedite that process which the Prime Minister himself has 
justly and fairly proposed,—namely, that of obtaining the deliberate judg- 
ment of the constituency in regard to the principles of our commereial legis- 
lation; and then we should find the Government in a position to lay down 
the course of policy by which they intend to be guided, and, if they 
found the opinion of the public adverse to the policy they had pursued, 
they might frankly and finally own and submit to that state of facts; 
so that, at length, this great controvers, may be ended, and the ma- 
chinery of the constitution fall into its usaal course and order.” There 
are grave inconveniences attending the introduction of such a measure 
on the eve of a dissolution, when local and personal interests are most 
alive, and most powerful to prevent Members from giving a deliberate and 
dispassionate judgment. The number of seats is small, but the questions 
involved are great. “ These seats ought not to be held up to the country 
as a prize for every man to snatch at. The matter ought to be discussed 
and disposed of, not in an unsettled and provisional state of things like the 
present, but when you have an Administration in full possession of political 
power. Besides that, there is the multitude of parties who think they can 
make a fair and plausible claim to the possession of these seats; and we art 
bound to consider what is due to them and to their opinions. I do not say 
you can please them all, but I do say you are bound to satisfy them all that 
they have had a fair hearing—a fair consideration of their case.” 

As he did not join issue upon the merits or demerits of the measure itself, 
he would not meet the proposal with a direct negative, but would suggest 
another course, by moving, in the usual phrase, “ that the House do pass to 
the orders of the day.” 

As soon as Mr. Gladstone sat down there were cries for a division, No 
other speaker attempted to address the House, and the division took place. 


For Mr. Gladstone’s amendment .......... 23 
148 





Against it. .ccccccccccccccccccccccsccees 


Majority against the Government... 86 
Tue Minrrra, 

The House of Commons advanced but a short step in Committee on th 
Militia Bill on Monday, after the two-speech debate on the Governmen 
measure for assigning the forfeited seats of Sudbury and St. Albans. A 
good deal of time was spent in the expression of new demurrage on the new 
ground that the adverse division upon the latter measure against Ministers 
was a vote of want of confidence. When the debate at last settled on the 
clauses of the measure formally before the House, it assumed a character ot 
detailed criticism of no popular interest. Mr. Mitner Ginson, Mr. Rognuck, 
Mr. Wak ey, and others, put a multitude of “ cases” and questions to 
Mr. Walpole, with a view to elucidate the provisions relaung to the 
working of the measure in distribution of the quotas among the counties, 
and soon; and Mr. WaLpoe “ explained” with patient good-nature. Two 
divisions were taken on the 7th clause, fixing the number of the force, in 
which the Government obtained majorities of 156 to 85 and 169 to 82; 
and another division was taken on an amendment of a technical nature 
moved by Mr, Gissoy, in which the Government had a majority of 216 
to 99. 

Upon clause 9th being proposed, at about midnight, Mr. Canpsn moved 
that progress be reported; and the motion was agreed to. The Committe: 
to be resumed on Friday. 

“ Taxes on KnowLepce.” 

The debate on Mr. Miunner Grnson’s three resolutions concerning the 
paper-duty, the newspaper stamp-duty, and the advertisement-duty, 
which was adjourned from the 224 of April, in order that the Budget 
statement should be first heard by the House, was finished at Wednesday’: 
morning sitting. The interesting feature of it was a speech by Mr. Giap- 
sTongE, on “the most important struggle now in progress im the book- 
trade,” decidedly siding with the “ undersellers who are resisting the 
restrictions attempted by the Booksellers’ Association. 

He thought it most imprudent, unfortunate, and unwarrantable, that the 
body of booksellers—whether, as some say, led on by the publishers, or, 
as others say, using the publishers as their instruments—should attempt 
to prevent the price of books, which is so enormously high, from being miti- 
gated, even to the extent of a few shillings per cent, by the enterprise and 
energy of those among the retail-dealers who are disposed to give the public 
the advantage of that enterprise and energy. He said that the atate of the 
book-market, except so far us it is mitigated by what are called cheap pub- 
lications, is a disgrace to the present state of civilization: monopoly and 
combination have been so long applied to the whole subject, that they have 
really gone near, he did not say to the extinction of the trade, but te reduce 
it to its minimum. We have the largest reading class in Europe, and the 
wealthiest, and we have the greatest facilities for the cheap production of 
books; and yet the purchasers of new publications are hardly kuown as a 
class, and the price of books here is above the price in all other countries, 
Not more than tive per cent, or at the most from five to ten per cent of the 
new books published, attains a sale of 500, or pays itsexpenses. The buyers 
of books are chiefly the circulating libraries and book-clubs, which have been 
forced into existence to cure the evil of the high prices. One system of mo- 
nopoly generates another; the book-trade combined against the pubiie, aud 
now the printers are combined against the booksellers; so that printing in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, is at least 25 or 30 per cent higher than any- 
where else. Individuals ean do little to break cown this system, the cireula- 
ting libraries and book-clubs being little affected by a little more or less cheap- 
ness of books; but Parliament might do something by the abolition of thes« 
taxes; aud the necessity is the greater since the Foreign Copyright Act hos 
put a restriction on the injurious spread of piratical publications. He was con- 
tident that books ought to be produced cheaper here than anywhere in the 
world. He was pleased that the booksellers and publishers had submitted 
their case to the judgment of Lord Campbell, Dean Milman, and Mr, Grote 
those arbitrators were at that moment engaged on the subject; and he had no 
doubt of the result. In his opinion, the retail dealers who have struggled 
against the power that has come down against them deserve great eredit for 
their energy, and he hoped they would have the sympathy of the House and 
of the public. But for the present session, Mr. Gladstone said he thought 
it was understood they should all rally round the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to resist all these proposals for reducing taxation, 
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The parenthetical remarks of Mr. Gladstone did not elicit the opinions 
of any other speakers on the particular subject of the book-trade. 

The other Members who spoke on the resolutions before the House 
were, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Mowart, Mr. Reyvoips, Mr. M‘Grecor, Mr. 
Ricarvo, Mr. Humx, and Mr, Wax ey, in favour of all the resolutions ; 
Sir Wii11am Cray particularly in support of the last two of the three re- 
solutions, respecting the advertisement-duty and the stamp-duty. Mr. 
Ker Sryrmer, who had formerly supported the resolutions, now withheld 
his vote for them, only on the ground of the particular financial juncture. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL informed Mr. Ricarvo, that he intends to try 
again the question about the liability of Household Words to a stamp, as 
he and the other Law-officers hold with Baron Parke, who was overruled 
by the three other Judges. A case is to be drawn up by Baron Martin, 
ene of the three Judges who were against the Stamp-office authorities. 

The House divided on each resolution separately — 

For the first (proposing the abolition of the paper-duty) 107 
Against it...ccccccccccccrcccccccccccccccccccccces 195 
Majority ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccese * 88 
For the second (proposing the abolition of thestamp-duty) 100 
PN ia leunstindthcnnsdnchingnssaceianees. Ue 
Majority epeseccsccceseeccoocces ———OO 
For the third (proposing the abolition of the advertise- 
Ment-Guty) cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccecs 116 
ROE Biv wnccscccccenccrevicenccesescsceasdsesse BCE 
Majority cccccccccccccccccocccccccecccocese ———OO 
Maynoortu. 

Mr. Spooner has moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
system of education carried on at the College of Maynooth. 

Professing an anxious desire to abstain from saying anything which should 
hurt the feelings or wound the prejudices of Roman Catholic gentlemen pre- 
sent, and declaring that he only quarrelled with a system, he proceeded to 
charge the system of education at Maynooth with being injurious to society, 
with tending to create immorality, and with being subversive of the true 
principles of allegiance. The mass of his proofs to support these charges 
were a multitude of extracts which he read from the text-books of the Ro- 
man Catholic teachers, and the commentaries on the canon-law by the Ro- 
man Catholic doctors—Builley, Reiffenstucl, and Thomas Aquinas. These 
extracts he poured out with a running commentary in his own style. But 
he also supported his charges by materials chosen from the political events 
and situation of the present day. Quoting from the speeches delivered by 
Sir Robert Peel, to show that the policy of endowing Maynooth was a gene- 
rous one, which it was hoped and expected would be repaid by the infusion 
of a better feeling into the institution, and securing a more liberal order of 
the priesthood, he asked how had that generous spirit been met? and by 
the auswers which facts gave to the question he assumed that Maynooth 
would be condemned. One of the latest and most marked indications of the 
spirit in which the generous policy of the grant had been met, was afforded 
in a declaration to the Roman Catholic electors of Ireland lately issued by 
the Catholic Defence Association, under the signature of its Secretary, Mr. 
Henry Wilberforce. Speaking of Lord Derby, Mr. Wilberforce writes— 

“ He is disappointed. When he agreed to endow Maynooth, he expected that, in 
consideration of this endowment the supreme head of the Catholic Church upon 
earth would abandon the measures which he thought necessary for the good of the 
Catholic Church! He really believed, it seems, that he could bring the holy Catholic 
Church to abandon her own principles and duties, and that not in Ireland énly but 
in other countries, for the sum of 26,0007. per annum to the College of St. Patrick, 
Maynooth.” 

In fine, Mr. Spooner said he knew that the Papal aggression opened the 
eyes of the people; that from one end of the kingdom to the other there ex- 
isted a desire to put a stop to the system. He had shown the House, that 
the rebellious, contumacious, disloyal conduct of the Irish Catholics, was 
completely in consonance with the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. 
To those who denied those allegations he said, it was their bounden duty to 
challenge investigation. The country would not be satisfied unless a full in- 
vestigation were to take place before a Committee impartially chosen. 

The Marquis of BLanprorp seconded the motion. 
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views, and a 
so strongly as he now does upon the subject, had voted with Sir Robert Peel 
for an increased grant, he maintained that the House was now bound by the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic Church to recall the grant ; and he “aw 
his present ~— chiefly by the quotation of extracts from the published 
writings of Dr. Cullen, and of French prelates referred to by Dr. Cullen. 

Mr. Anstey observed, that the speeches of the mover and seconder 
proved, if they proved anything, not that inquiry was needed, but that 
the House already possessed sufficient grounds to justify the repeal of the 
grant. 

But the notice of motion had undergone a transformation. It was origi- 
nally to be one against the grant to Maynooth, but then it became one for 
an inquiry on a subject needing no inquiry. It was doubtless brought for- 
ward for a purpose not openly avowed, though sufficiently obvious—as a sort 
of couch to assist Mr. Spooner in his fall from the great principle on which 
he had originally stood down to the easy level of modification he had since 
found it so expedient to seek. Mr. Anstey objected both to the motion and 
the grant; on the general principle, which he believed was every day 
making great way both in this country and in Ireland, “that there should 
be no ecclesiastical or religious endowments of any sort charged on the re- 
venue of the nation.”” Having enforced by arguments the “ voluntary prin- 
ciple” of support to religion, he moved, as an amendment, “ That this House 
will resolve itself into a Committee for the pu of considering a bill for 
repealing the Maynooth Endowment Act, and all other acts for charging the 
public revenue in aid of ecclesiastical or religious purposes.” 

Mr. Scuotrrretp, though knowing that he differed in this matter from 
a large body of his most strenuous supporters in 1847, must vote against 
his friend Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. WALPote said, he would endeavour, without exciting any polemical 
difficulties, to state thus early in the discussion the course her Majesty’s 
Government intended to take on this question of no ordinary difficulty. 

On Mr. Anstey’s amendment he observed, that if it were to be brought 
forward at all, it would be better brought forward as a substantive motion. 

The question raised by the original motion depended on the further 
question, whether the grant to Maynooth had or had not answered the pur- 
pose for which it was given. The grant was first given in 1795, with the 
object, that as Roman Catholics had no seminaries or colleges of their own by 
law, and were forced to be educated abroad, where pernicious political doc- 
hs and Were in vogue, thenceforth the Roman Catholics should be pro- 
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et -- Wasa pledge to maintain the grant for twenty years after the Union, 
but after the hg oy of those years the grant was wholly volun- 
tary. When Sir Robert Peel proposed the essential change of increasing 
it greatly and making it permanent, he stated his grounds. They were, 
tirst, to obtain a well-educated, loyal, and domestic priesthood; second, to 

i provide for the instruction of the priesthood, which Roman Catholics were 
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supposed to be too poor to give for themselves, in order that their priesthood 
might be bred up in a manner suitable to their holy calling and profession; 
and third, ‘‘to break up by generosity a formidable confederacy against the 
British Government and connexion.” These were the objects for which this 
rant was made and perpetuated. ‘“* Well, now, Iask you these questions— 
{as or has not, in any of these three instances, the grant answered the pur- 
ses for which it was given?’’ Rumour says that many of the students at 
aynooth are of different orders, who are sent out abroad, and do not re- 
main a domestic priesthood. He suspected that the character of the priest- 
hood had changed of late years; and that, instead of forming a domestic in- 
fluence and character, it had assumed an aggressive character, constituting a 
confederacy, **I do not say a formidable one, but still a confederacy against 
the British Crown and the British connexion. I allude more articularly to 
what has taken place since Dr. Cullen came into Ireland, and was raised to 
the primacy of the Roman Catholic Church. Since you had Dr. Cullen over 
here, you have had an influence exercised which, as recent events, even those 
of the last year, distinctly showed, has changed the character of the educa- 
tion of the priesthood, so that it has not been of that domestic character the 
promoters of the grant intended it to be.” 

In reference to the necessity arising out of the poverty of the clergy, there 
are two main features of the facts. Concurrently with the act for establish- 
ing Maynooth College was passed an act for establishing the Queen's Col- 
leges in Ireland. Since Dr. Cullen’s appointment, the “Synod of Thurles” 
had been held; the Queen’s Colleges had been denounced; the laity had 
been enjoined to abstain from sending their children to them. “ But that 
is not all. Since that happened, you (addressing the Irish benches) have 
established Colleges, or endeavoured to establish Colleges, of your own; and 
I do not in itself deprecate that attempt; but it is for the purpose, be it re- 
membered, of separating the Roman Catholics from the Protestants—(Cries 
of * No, no !’’)—it was in order to keep them educated in a distinct manner, 
to keep the Catholics under foreign guidance—(* No, no !’’)—and to main- 
tain Ultramontane influence. (‘* Vo,xo!’’) I state that distinctly ; but if, 
as you say, that has not been the case—if it has not had the effect of intro- 
ducing a foreign system to a great extent in Ireland—well, then, the inquiry 
will turn out in your favour.” 

Upon the last point, that the grant was a messenger of peace, he might 
appeal to all for answer. Had it broken up the “ formidable confederacy ” ; 
or had the system of education it established shown a tendency that way? 
The most ardent supporters of the grant have confessed their disappointment, 
—a disappointment the more bitter, because perhaps those means were felt 
to be the last foundation of hope for the beneficial results which they failed 
to produce. 

The amendment to be moved by Mr, Herbert reminded the House that 
there are already Visitors to inquire into the management, discipline, and 
government of the College, and therefore aflirmed that no Parliamentary in- 
quiry could be needed: but the functions of the Visitors do not go to in- 
quiry into any of the matters on which the people of this country now de- 
mand inquiry—they refer chiefly to discipline, and internal rule. 

Mr. Walpole therefore concluded, that ** some inquiry ought to be granted.” 
He had no desire to prejudge the question, and wished his own opinions to 
abide the result of that inquiry. 

Mr. Osporne said, he would be consulting his own ease, and probably 
his interest, on the eve of a general election, if he avoided the question 
before the House; but he regarded the motion as a mean attempt to raise 
a No-Popery cry for a party at the hustings, and though it should lose 
him his seat he would not pander to a base fanaticism, nor shrink from 
expressing his true opinions. 

The motion of Mr. Spooner was not really for inquiry, but for the purpose 
of destroying the Roman Catholic religion. The quotations he had made out 
of the casuists and politicians from Thomas Aquinas down to Sir Robert 
Peel were the same he made in 1845; and the motto now was, as it always 
was, “ Delenda est.”” Mr. Osborne quoted from Hansard some passages from 
speeches made in the discussions of 1845 on this question—by members of 
the Ministry—Sir John Pakington, Lord John Manners, and Mr. Disraeli. 
Lord John Manners was not then First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 


“free as Nature first made man, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 
The attention of the electors of Colchester should be called to these senti- 
ments— 

“ The ery is raised, ‘The Church is in danger.’ I admit that it is; but not from 
this grant to Maynooth, nor from the Vatican, nor the Jesuits, that the Irish Church 
is in peril; it is from herself, from her own self-willed and disobedient laity, that she 
is in danger—they who would have her isolate herself from the rest of Catholic 
Christendom, fraternize with the Puritan, and denounce priestcraft with the Presby- 
terian! I admit the Church to be in danger. I am irresistibly reminded of the 
dying words of the martyred Laud on the scaffold. They may who list trace all the 
glory, renown, and magnificence of the old English Monarchy to the Dutch con- 
quest of 1688, and see in the Penal code and Protestant Ascendancy the safeguards 
of the empire; but, for myself, I claim a liberty to mount higher, and to act in 1845 
as though William the Third had died Stadtholder of Holland.” 

How was the noble Lord acting in 1852? was he going to act now “as 
though William the Third had died Stadtholder of Holland’ ?— 

** Acknowledge frankly, and at once, that power which you admit to be so great, 
and which hitherto, with a fatal obstinacy, you pretended to ignore. Accredit a 
Minister to the Vatican; receive a Nuncio at St. James's... . . With every feeling 
of confidence that as a Churchman I am not acting disloyally towards the Church in 
sanctioning this measure, and as a statesman that I am promoting the best inte- 
rests of my country, I give my vote for the permanent endowment of the College of 
Maynooth.” 

Mr. Disraeli had given this forcible and graphic picture of Ireland— 

*« The present condition of Ireland was to be traced not to Protestantism, but to 


Puritanism. ... . They had a_ starving population, an absentee aristocracy, 
and an alien church, and the weakest executive in the world! That was the Irish 
question! .... The moment they had a strong executive, a just administration, 


and ecclesiastical equality, they would have order in Ireland.” 

Since 1845 the Estab ished Church had received no less than 5,209,000/. ; 
the Protestant Dissenters had received 1,019,000/.; and the Roman Ca- 
tholie colleges—let them hear and blush—had only received 365,670/. 
For himself, Mr. Osborne did not look on the grant as a compact alone, 
but as in the nature of a restitution; and that was the argument used by 
Lord Sandon, now Earl of Harrowby, and Lord John Russell. It could not 
be said that the money was in any sense the money of this country. The 

ublic revenue of clend paid into the Exchequer for the year ending the 

th of January 1851 was—Customs, 1,827, 2891. ; Excise, 1,312,122. ; Stamps, 
462,691/.; Fees, 5,744/.; total, 3,607,847/. Upon examining this tariff of 
taxation, it was found that the Roman Catholic population contributed a lar- 
ger portion than any other class in Ireland. The entire public income of 
Ireland, combining taxes, Church estates, and tithe rent-charge, amounted 
to 5,000,000. per annum. Of this, 1,000,000/. was assigned to the Protest- 
ant clergy, 32,0007. to the Regium Donum, and 26,000/. to the Roman Ca- 
tholics : and yet honourable gentlemen opposite had the presumption to take 
away from the Catholic ppundion this wretched 26,0007. He asserted that 
it was Catholic money, and that they had a right to it. But if the money 
were Protestant money, voted for Romanist error, was there not money 
equally voted for the propagation of Romanist error in our Colonial de- 
pendencies >? Did not Mr, Spooner know that the House every year 
voted money for Roman Catholic endowments at Malta, Gibraltar, the 
Mauritius, and Canada, and that from India to Newfoundland Roman 
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Catholic endowments were guaranteed by direct votes in that House? 
In Ireland, 280 Roman Catholic on for gaols and workhouses were 
paid and supported by the votes of the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment had done more, for, since 1832, they had laid the foundation of a Hin- 
doo College in India, and had also endowed a Mahommedan College with lec- 
tures and professors. Now what did they think of some of the peculiar rites 
of the Hindoo divines? and what did they think of the odour of sanctity 
which strained at the Roman Catholic gnat and swallowed the Brahminical 
eamel?—which considered as idolatrous the doctrines taught at Maynooth, 
and overlooked the indecent doctrines inculcated at Benares? Then, as to 
the results of the teaching at Maynooth, if it were possible that there could 
yet have flowed any results, did Mr. Spooner know that Trinity College, 
Dublin, had furnished a great many more troops and sympathizers to Smith 
O’Brien than Maynooth? The author of the song “ Who fears to speak of 
98>"? wasnot brought up at Maynooth, but was a Fellow of ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin. Then why not also have an inquiry inte Trinity College? The 
Home Secretary, of all men, had no business to assent to this motion. Ie 
had forsaken his position as a Minister of the British Crown, to become the 
Minister of a party of fanatics. He realized the prophecy of the late Mr. 
Sheil, who said in 1845, that if this country should ever fall so low as that 
Sir Robert Peel should be succeeded by a Minister who would pander to the 
base passions of religious bigotry in this country, a party would arise in 
Ireland of which they had little conception—a party who would call for the 
repeal of the Union, not on futile grounds, but because that statesman had 
abdicated the position of a Minister, and had split up the empire by pander- 
ing to the fanatical passions of a portion of the people. 

[The quotations from Mr. Disraeli’s former speeches gave rise to a little | 
scene, Mr. Walpole went out for Hansard, and having returned with | 
the book, Mr. Disraeli conned over the speech referred to; Mr. Osborne, 
with rattling gayety, crying out to them the year and the page of the 
volume where they would find it. When Mr. Osborne sat down, Mr. 
Disxak1i rose and said, that he and the Attorney-General had both read 
over the speech, and there was not one single syllable of the above quo- 
tation. Mr. Osnorve replied instantly, that if the honourable gentleman 
was “trying to get off in his usual quibbling manner ’—or if the House 
preferred the phrase, “in his usual ingenious manner ”—the main quota- 
tions were from a speech delivered in 1845, but the one denied was from 
a speech delivered in 1844. ] 

Mr. Monsext expressed his deep regret that Mr. Walpole had risen 
after a tirade of abuse had been pointed at one-third of her Majesty’s | 
subjects, and yet had not said a word in reprobation of the language | 
employed. 

As a Roman Catholic, he would not oppose this inquiry. Let the inquiry 
be a fair one, and he would be satisfied. In that opinion he was confirmed 
by the Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, who said, ** My opinion is, that it | 
would not be wise to oppose Mr. Spooner’s motion ; that College can defy all | 
its enemies. Its proceedings «ure conducted in the most open manner—there | 
is no secrecy, no occult practices, The lectures are given in public, and the 
books used are well known to every bookseller.” 

Mr. GLapstone proposed to give his vote in favour of inquiry, but not | 
with Mr. Spooner’s views. 

He maintained the existence of no irrevocable compact; but unless it were 
shown by substantial proofs that the objects and purposes of the endowment 
had failed, then both prudence and justice in their highest forms demanded | 
the maintenance of the endowment; and if the endowment were withdrawn, | 
the Parliament which withdrew it must be prepared to enter on the whole 
subject of the reconstruction of the ecclesiastical arrangements in Ireland. | 
(General cries of “ Hear!’’) He was not speaking of what was right or 
wrong, or what was to be desired or deprecated. For his own part, he de- 
precated the serious changes which such a course would precipitate ; but he 
was speaking of the necessary consequences of it. At present he thought no 
serious case had been made out for withdrawing the grant. The College had 
not existed so long that a single student had left it after the regular course 
of theological education; and no reasonable man could have expected that 
the endowment would operate by magic on the sentiments and habits of an 
entire generation and an entire people. He was pained at the language with 
which the motion was moved, and at the motion itself; but now the motion 
had been made, it must be considered not with reference to the expediency 
of making it, but in reference to public interests, and the consequences of resist- 
ing it. The mover and seconder seemed to ask only the means of establishing 
before the House certain charges upon which they had already made up their 
own minds, and that as ‘‘a step towards the repeal” of the grant. Mr. 
Gladstone hoped Mr. Spooner would not think he was treating him with 
disrespect if he stated, that a Select Committee appointed on the motion of a 
— who expressed such views must not be intrusted to his guidance. 

he question was too large and important for the guidance of any individual. | 
It was a great national question, Shsther you should or should not withdraw 
the endowment from Maynooth, and at all times to be dealt with by the | 
Executive Government; and what he ventured to claim was, that the 
inquiry now proposed should likewise be conducted under the imme- 
diate superintendence and responsibility of the Executive Government. 
It should not be a general inquiry into the “ doctrines, discipline, and wor- 
ship” of the Roman Catholic clergy, but, as in the instance of previous in- 
quiry by the Royal Commission issued in 1824, into the ‘* nature and extent | 
of the ‘instruction afforded”’ by the College of Maynooth ‘ for the purpose 
of education” ; avoiding any examination into tenets “ except where they 
appeared connected with the civil duties and relations of Roman Catholics 
either towards the state or towards their fellow subjects.” ‘* Nothing could 
be more clear on the statutes or precedents, than that when Parliament 
entered into this arrangement it did not intend to place the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland perpetually on tenter-hooks from fear of 
being brought into opposition with those who hold the religious tenets of the 
Established Church. Parliament had approached this subject in a states- 
manlike spirit. It proceeded on the belief that the Roman Catholic Church, 
whatever it was, was a system well known to history—a system whose merits 
or demerits had been tested by a sufficiently long experience ; so that they 
could say ‘Aye’ or ‘No’ ona question whether they would have relations 
with it or not. Proceeding in that spirit, Parliament did not condescend to | 
accompany this boon with conditions that would have made it insufferably 

egrading and painful to the receivers; but they secured from the assaults 
of theological rivalry the doctrines and the feelings of the persons who held 
those doctrines, for whose benefit this endowment was intended; and in so 
doing they left to the present Parliament a clear pattern and rule which | 
should direct their course.” 

Lord Patwerston stated shortly, that it was his intention to vote | 
against both the amendment and the original motion. | 

The House was entering on a very dangerous course. No ground was | 
made by Mr. Spooner for his motion. IHlis details might have evoked the | 
spectre of Dr. Duigenan to survey the scene with grim delight ; but he had 
told them nothing of the system of education at Maynooth, nothing of what 
were the doctrines inculcated by the lectures there, that would defeat the 
purposes for which the establishment was framed: he had confined himself | 
to the quotation of Roman Catholic tenets, which he considered at variance 


| 


with the welfare of a Protestant country, That was an important question, 
but not one to be entertained by inquiry into Maynooth. And if foreign and 
Ultramontane influences be still prevailing in Ireland—a great and ascer- 
tained evil—will they be semedie’ by abolishing Maynooth ?—which is the 
avowed object of the mover and seconder. Would the riests driven abroad 
for education come home less imbued with foreign and Ultramontane doc- 
trines than if you educated them at Maynooth? The motion sprung from 
the deep feeling out of doors, which had been unfortunately raised among 
the Roman Catholic portion of the people, at what he did not shrink from 
characterizing as the aggressive and violent proceedings of the Church of 
Rome. That feeling was natural; but indulgence in this consequence of it 
would only inflict injury on ourselves. The motion was one of vengeance; 
and as a vindictive motion he thought it at variance with the sound prin- 
ciples of policy on which the Government and Parliament had acted on the 
question. On that broad ground he resisted it. If the motion went to a 
division, he should vote against it, and he hoped the House would resist it; 
but if inquiry were thought expedient, then he hoped the inquiry would be 
conducted by Commissioners appointed by Government ; because it is obvious 
that a subject of such a delicate nature, involving questions so deeply affect- 
ing the interests of a large portion of the community, is not a subject suited 
to the rough handling of the members of a Select Committee of this House. 

Sir Ronert InGuis briefly remarked upon the opinion of his colleague 
Mr. Gladstone, that if the grant were withdrawn they must be prepared 
for a new arrangement of the ecclesiastical system of Ireland. 

It was not so much the words of his right honourable friend, as the signifi- 
cant cheers which they had evoked, and which had again been repeated. Now, 
to put that language into simpler terms, did not it mean a further confiscation 
of the property of the Irish Church ? He did not say that his right honourable 
friend was to be held bound to such a confiscation as some of those who 
cheered him would desire; but at any rate these words must mean a con- 





| tinuation of that system of alteration which was begun fifteen years ago, and 


in which part of the Irish hierarchy was sacrificed. In reference to the 
motion, he thought the eve of a dissolution an inopportune time for it; but 
he should vote for it as a recognition of the principle of inquiry, believing 
that nothing further would result from the motion during the present session. 

The other speakers in the debate were—in favour of the motion, Mr. 
Newprcate; against it, Mr. A. Horr, Mr. Grarran, and Mr. Hume. 

At about midnight there were calls for a division; but several Mem- 
bers expressing a desire to speak on the subject, the debate was adjourned 
till next Tuesday. 

ConvocaTIon oF THE CLERGY, 

The proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Province of York on the late 
occasion when certain of the clergy assembled in readiness to form Con- 
vocation, but were not permitted by the Archbishop to enter the Chapter- 
house, were reviewed by Lord Reprspatx on Monday. The object of 
his speech was to recall the forgotten history of Convocations in the Pro-« 
vince of York, to justify the clergy of that province who desire a prac- 
tical restoration of the synodal action of their Convocation—at least to the 
same extent as is enjoyed by the clergy of the Province of Canterbury ; 
and to suggest a reconsideration of the subject by the Archbishop of York, 
Lord Redesdale’s tone was conciliatory, and kindly deferential to the 
Archbishop. Ile was supported by Lord Lyrreiron. The Archbishop 
of York went over the subject to justify his own conduct, by founding it 
on the usage of his archdiocese for a period of some hundred years; but 
at the end of his explanations he said, without giving any pledge, that 
the temperate address of Lord Redesdale should receive his best consider- 


| ation. 


DocrrinaL Jurispicrion or THE JupictaL ComMITTER. 

The Bishop of Lonvon stated on Monday, that he hopes early in the 
next session of Parliament to bring in a measure to regulate the court of 
last appeal—the Judicial Committee of Privy Council—in all questions of 
religious doctrine. In his former measures, he had made the deliberate 
opinion of the Bishops binding on the Committee; in his measure of next 
session he would not make their opinion binding, but would have it com- 
municated by way of advice,—a difference which would do away with 
the objection against the former bills that they invaded the prerogative of 
the Crown. The Earl of Derny, without pledging himself in any way 
on the coming measure, said that he thought it was very like a suggestion 
made by himself in the session of 1850, that as their Lordships called in 
the Judges to direct their judgment on law, so the Bishops might be 
called upon to give their opinion with respect to questions of sound doc- 
trine or of heresy. 

MINisTertaL STATEMENTS. 

In reply to questious, the Cuancentor of the Excnraver has in- 
formed Mr. ANpExson, that the Government has revety a c@t.ial in fnemna 
tion that the differences between the Ottoman Porte and the Pacha of 
Egypt have been terminated: the Pacha retains the power of capital 
punishment for seven years, and considers that compromise as perfectly 
satisfactory. Sir Joun Paxincron informed Sir Wr11aAM Moirswortu 
that the draught Constitution Ordinances for the Cape of Good Hope are 
still unconsummated; Governor Cathcart having suspended his assent, 
on the ground of the alterations made by the Legislative Council. The 
Cuanceiior of the Excneqver informed Mr. HonrsMan, that the atten- 
tion of the Government to the affair of the Reverend Mr, Bennett of 
Frome has been unlimited, and that he hoped to be able to communicate 
something definite to the House very speedily. 

West Inpia Distress. 

On the presentation of some petitions, Sir Ronert Inoxis inquired 
whether the Government proposed in this session or the next to relieve 
the distress in Jamaica, and the other West India Islands, by dealing 
with the Sugar-duties or otherwise. Sir Joun Paxrneron said, that 
there would be no attempt to legislate in this session ; though the distress 
is undoubtedly great and severe. With regard to next session, it would 
be hardly proper to say what may be the precise course of the Govern- 
ment; but undoubtedly the anxious consideration of the Government 
will be directed to the matter, “as indeed it will be to such allega- 
tions of suffering on the part of any of the Colonies of her Majesty.” 





Somer enlivening events at Court have diversified the week. 

Her Majesty's birthday was appointed to be kept on Thursday the 13th, 
and it was marked by a drawingroom and a concert. The drawingroom 
was held at St. James’s Palace; and was so numerously attended that 
the suite of state reception-rooms were overflowed, and the company 
thronged the grand stairease and the entrance-lobbies, The concert was 
at Buckingham Palace, in the evening, under Mr. Costa’s direction ; and 
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Saturday, 











the invitations were very numerous. 
day, the Queen and Prince Albert went to an entertainment given by the 
Duchess of Gloucester to honour the day. 

The Queen had given another concert on Monday evening, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, under Mrs. Anderson's direction. 
The Queen held a Court on Thursday. 

d’ Aquila took leave of her Majesty. 
A Privy Council is held by her Majesty today. 


Che Abrtropolis. 


The Lord Mayor’s banquet at the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, had 
features of political interest. The company was the pith of the Conserva- 
tive party, with the Ministers at its head; graced, however, by the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Cambridge, and a few among the long list of Mem- 
bers of Parliament whose Conservatism is decidedly Liberal—as Mr. 
Walter and Sir Robert Peel ; and the Earl of Derby took the opportunity 
to “intermingle more or less of politics,” both foreign and home, with 
“ those hours of social enjoyment.” 

The toast to which he spoke was that of “ the Earl of Derby and her 
Majesty’s Ministers” ; and he justified at the outset the reference to poli- 
tics which pervaded his whole speech. 

“Tt is peculiar, not only, indeed, to this country, but to all constitutional 
governments, that more or less of politics intermingles with our everyday 
concerns, meeting us at every turn of our domestic life, and even necessarily 
encroaching somewhat upon those hours of social enjoyment and intercourse 
during which public men are still subjected to a species of responsibility, 
and during which and through which companies such as that which I have 
now the honour of addressing have the means of exercising an unofficial 
but not powerless influence, to control, to encourage, to excite, and to reward 
those who may be engaged in the honourable and laborious duties of per- 
forming the service of their country.” 

Passing through other topics, he presently alluded to the gratifying cireum- 
stance of “so large a representation present of those Foreign States which 
are now happily in unity with this country”; and went on to improve the 
incident in this wise. ‘* We accept it as a mark of adhesion to that policy 
which professes an absolute and entire nonintervention with the internal 
affuirs of all other countries, and the determination also to leave unexhausted 
no effort—if the case should arise—by friendly exertion and bY friendly in- 
terposition, to prevent the possibility of the disturbance, in any quarter of 
the world, of the general peace which now exists. My Lord, it may be that 
in various portions of the world there are elements of internal discord, and 
elements which may threaten the spreading of that discord beyond their own 
boundaries, which may defeat the best intentions of the most peaceful states, 
Ido not believe—I do not venture to hope—that we have arrived at the Uto- 
pian period when any nation can safely or justifiably deprive itself of the means 
of internal organization for its own national defence ; but this I do believe, 
and of this lam confident, that throughout Europe and throughout the world 
there isa general desire on the part of all nations to extinguish at once 
the slightest spark which may appear to threaten external convulsion or to 
endanger the general peace. Of this I am sure, that if there be an appear- 
ance of hostility or of angry feeling arising in any quarter, the exertions of 
all countries will be used, not, as in less enlightened times, to fan the flame, 
in the hope of obtaining some remote and individual advantage, but te put 
a friendly extinguisher upon the first elements of strife, and to interpose for 
the prevention of misunderstandings which may at any time arise; and I 
am quite confident that if, without provocation, any one power, either through 
the misconduct of its own government, or through the pressure of its own 
people, should be so unwise as to make a hostile or unprovoked aggression, 
that power would be met by the unanimous reprobation and remonstrance of 
the civilized world. I am confident also, that there is an enlightened feeling 
arising now among all governments and among all nations—that there is a 
growing conviction that their interests, their honour, their welfare, and their 
real glory, are better promoted by developing their internal resources, by 
fostering the domestic industry of their people, by promoting the enjoyment, 
the wealth, and the prosperity of their subjects, than by any dreams of mili- 
tary glory, however brilliant, or by any prospect of aggressive conquests, 
however dazzling. At this moment, I may mention as an illustration, thet 
we are engaged with a great and powerful neighbour, whose military prowess 
all the world acknowledges, and of whose prowess we have ourselves had 
great experience, not in those hostile armaments which have formerly deluged 
the world in blood, but we are engaged in a united effort, by united councils, 
in endeavouring by peaceful negociations to extend, not for our own indi- 
vidual benefit, but for the benefit of the world at large, the sphere of peace- 
ful commerce through the interior of the vast continent of Ameiva; and 


in this peaceful labour our councils are undivided ” ‘ ; 
yplitins he eused to What lay nearer his heart—the equivo 


yo" 
eal PR den “OF his own Government, and the distrust among Protectionists 
known to have been excited by Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the Budget. ‘* Not 
many days have elapsed since a right honourable friend of mine, in a speech 
which fully and amply refuted the unworthy notion that a man of wit and 
genius cannot grapple with the ordinary details of statistics—that a man 
possessing high ability, a vivid imagination, and great eloquence, cannot 
master the driest commercial and financial topics—most ably and most elo- 
quently demonstrated to an admiring House of Commons the great progress 
which our trade and commerce have made in recent years, and showed how 
the reduetion of duties imposed upon foreign commerce has produced a 
largely increasing consumption, and consequently greatly increased enjoy- 
ment on the part of the consumers, without affecting the revenue. ‘There 
was one point, however, which my right honourable friend in that able 
speech did not touch upon, and properly did not touch upon, because it did 
not belong to the fiscal and financial branch of the subject, to which his at- 
tention was then properly and exclusively devoted. But although he did not 
touch upon that topic, it is one which I conceive no Government ought to 
lose sight of in estimating the social and political condition of the country— 
namely, not only the prosperity and the advancement of commerce, 


The Count and Countess 





but the effect which may be produced on the condition in which we may find | 


those large classes which, unconnected with commerce, are yet an element 
of our strength, as being mainly producers, though they are also consumers. 
My Lord, a Government charged with the administration of the affairs of 


this country would ill deserve the confidence of any portion of the people, if | 


it confined to the interests of a single class the attention which is due to all, 
or if it wes a single class of that share of its attention which it is bound 
impartially to afford to all; and the problem which every Government has 
to solve is, how to reconcile apparently conflicting interests, so that, while 
giving no undue advantage to one class of our fellow-citizens over another, 
it may promote the interests of all, and by mutual concessions and mu- 
tual compromises may blend the interests of all in one harmonious whole. 
In fact, the whole system of government in every constitutional country is a 
system of compromises and concessions,—not of undue compromises, not of 
unworthy concessions, not of compromises of principle for the sake of expe- 
diency, but of compromise between conflicting expedience, and mutual 
concessions between upparently conflicting interests. The whole system 





Later in the evening of the same | 


of our constitution is one great compromise. ‘The Throne itself is 
based upon a compromise between arbitrary monarchical power and 
those befitting and dignified restrictions which are imposed by constitu- 
tional governments upon the minds of monarchs. Our House of Lords is q 
compromise between an hereditary exclusive aristocracy and a body par- 
taking of the advantages of the institution of nobility at the same time 
| that it is enabled to claim this great advantage, that it is daily, or at 
| least yearly and perpetually, recruited from the ranks of the people. 
thus blending the aristocracy and the commonalty. The House of Com- 
mons is a system of compromise between that influence which is ex- 
ercised by the higher classes of society and the restrictions imposed by par- 
tial exclusion, between those elements on the one side and the democratic 
power of the people on the other, by which ample and full means are given 
| to the expression of every popular sentiment and of every popular wish. 
The Church of England—long may Providence preserve it to us !—is a com- 
promise, and a most valuable compromise, between the unrestrained power 
of spiritual dominion and the absolute dependence of the clergy upon the 
caprice of the flocks over whom they are called to preside. Our whole sys- 
tem is a system of compromises, and he best administers the arduous post of 
conducting the vast and complicated affairs of this great empire who knows 
how fitly to adjust the various portions of the great machine, involving this 
complicated machinery of mutual checks and balances, by the removal of 
one of which the action of some other part might perhaps be more rapid, 
but the whole machine would be disordered and disarranged. It would, 
my Lord, be an easy task for a Minister to avail himself upon every occa- 
sion of every gust of popular opinion—to scud before the gale, ‘and to 
congratulate himself upon the rapidity of his progress, reckless and re- 
gardless in what direction that gale is blowing, and whether it is bearing 
| him upon a lee-shore, or upon a dangerous rock, with the more certain 
destruction the more rapid may be his progress. But the aim of the 
noble science of statesmanship surely must be to use the popular elements 
as the valuable breeze which fills the sails—not setting your course in the 
teeth of the wind that blows, nor scudding blindly before it, but avail- 
ing yourself of that breeze to speed you on your destined course, and with a 
steady hand upon the wheel, and with mind and eye fixed upon one single 
object—the safety of the good ship, the crew, and the priceless cargo—to con- 
sider, not the rapidity of your progress, but the certainty of the course you 
are pursuing. Then by the application of the doctrine of opposing forces, 
let the wind blow from the North or from the South, the steady hand at the 
helm may speed the vessel on her destined course, whether that course be 
East or West. My Lord, I well know that such a course is not that which 
wat all times will secure to the Minister who pursues it the greatest amount 
of momentary or of popular applause; but I have that opinion of my coun- 
trymen, that I am certain they will more consider the steadiness of the 
course than the rapidity of the progress. They will look to the object which 
the Government have in hand ; and if they see them proceeding in their own 
course steadily and determinedly, availing themselves, no doubt, of popular 
favour, but neither courting nor blindly following the passions of the mo- 
ment, I am convinced that in the long runa Minister pursuing such a course, 
even if he should at times partially fail, will obtain the approval, and ulti- 
mately the confidence, of his countrymen.” 
The toast of the Foreign Ambassadors was acknowledged by Count 
| Walewski, in a short French speech, which made specific the reference to 

French politics conveyed by Lord Derby's general phrases. 

|  Monseigneur my Lord Maire, Mesdames, et Messieurs—Je viens vous re- 
mercier au nom de mes collégues, présens ectabsens. Le Corps Diplomatique, 
dont j'ai 'honneur d’étre Vorgane aujourd'hui, est toujours heureux de se 
| trouver réuni aux princes de la maison Royale et aux Ministres de sa Majesté 
la Reine; votre gracieuse et magnifique hospitalité, my Lord Maire, lui en 
fournit une ovcasion dont il s’est empressé de profiter. La presence d’ ailleurs 
dans cette enceinte des représentans des puissances étrangéres est la preuve 
| la plus palpable des relations amicales qui existent si heureusement entre la 
Grande Bretagne et le monde entier. Eu vain certains alarmistes ont cherehé 
| & jeter le trouble dans les esprits, et 4 faire croire, au commencement de 
cette année, que l’horizon politique se couvrait de nuages. Ces ma- 
| lencontreux pessimistes n’ont trouvé que trés peu d’échos, et, dés 
louverture du Parlement, dans les deux chambres, des voix ¢loquentes 
et justement considérées (turning towards Lord Derby) ont fait bonne jus- 
tice de leurs vaines déclamations. Non, je n'hésite pas a l'affirmer, horizon 
politique ne s’obscurcit d’aucune cdte; l’eloquent discours d’ailleurs que vous 
venez d’entendre ne peut vous laisser 4 cet égard aucune espéce de doute. 
Quant a la France en particulier, j'ose esp¢rer que les Ministres de sa Ma- 
jesté la Reine ici présens (turning towards Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury) 
ne me contrediront pas si j'assure qu’ 4 aucune époque les relations entre 
l’Angleterre et la France n'ont été d'une nature plus satisfaisante, et que 
jamais les deux gouvernemens ne sont mieux entendues sur la solution de 
toutes les questions pendantes aussi bien dans ]’ancien que dans le nouveau 
monde. J'ai la confiance d’étre le fidéle interpréte des sentimens de mes 
collégues du Corps Diplomatique en formant des souhaits sincéres pour que de 
| longues années de paix viennent ajouter encore a la prospérité toujours crois- 
sante de cette ancienne corporation de la cité de Londres, que vous presidez 
si bien, my Lord Maire.” 

Mr. Disraeli was called up to answer for “ the House of Commons, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.”’ 

In returning thanks for the Commons, he said—‘“ I hardly think I have any 
right to do so, for I have no claim to any preéminence in that House ; but 
I may truly say of that House, and I may say of my brethren in it, of 
contrary opinions to those 1 hold, that the House of Commons is a true re- 
public: I believe it is the only republic that exists. (Laug/hter.) It is 
founded upon the principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity—(enewed 
laughter)—but liberty there is maintained by order, equality is mitigated by 
good taste, and fraternity takes the shape of cordial brotherhood.” And 
so on, with compliments to the City, the Lady Mayoress and daughter. 

Among the other speakers were the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Combermere, and the Attorney-General. 











The numerous May meetings during the past week include some of the 
leading demonstrations of that class. 

At the forty-seventh anniversary of the British and Foreign School 
Society, in the School in the Borough Road, on Monday, Lord John 
Russell presided; and the Earl of Carlisle and Viscount Ebrington made 
speeches. Chevalier Bunsen and family and the Baroness Rothschild 
| were present. The report stated that the funds have improved and the 
schools increased, 

At the yearly meeting of the Protestant Association, in Exeter Hall, on 
Thursday, the Earl of Roden presided; and Mr. Hugh M‘Neill and Sir 
J. Paul were the principal speakers—in a strain of the stoutest Anti- 
Romanism. Among the resolutions passed was this one— 

“That, as it is manifestly a departure from all sound principle and con- 
sistency that Protestants should propagate Popery, by paying for the edu- 
cation or support of a priesthood whose object is to disseminate that re- 
ligion, against which we protest as anti-social, anti-national, anti-Christian, 
and idolatrous, this meeting desires that all grants of public money for the 
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Popery in any shape may be withdrawn, more especially that 

a a Callege ; and that on caine to this desirable end, it E highly im- 

t that the nature of the education there given should be thoroughly 
investigated.” 

The hundred and ninety-eighth anniversary meeting of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in St. Paul's Cathedral, on Wednesday, went off well. The grand 
choral service by the united choirs of the Metropolitan Cathedrals and of 
the two Royal Chapels performed with grand effect. At the usual dinner 
in the evening, in the Merchant Tailors Hall, the company included the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, many Bishops, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and several Members of the House of Commons. The Bishop of London 
made interesting reference to the fact that he and the Lord Mayor were 
fellow townsmen, of Bury St. Edmunds, and left their native places nearly 
together, in a humble way, as brother Whittingtons. The sum accruing 
from this year’s celebration was the largest ever known—1520/. 

The fifty-eighth anniversary meeting of the Loudon Missionary Society, 
was held at Exeter Hall, on Thursday, under the Lord Mayor. The in- 
come of the year had been 65,316/., and the expenditure 72,8300. 

Prince Albert, on Tuesday, laid the foundation-stone of a Training In- 
stitution for masters and mistresses of the schools of the National Society 
in Victoria Street, Westminster. The cost of the building will be 25,0002, 
and the site has cost 14,000/. more. 

The project of the Reverend W. C. Dowding to revive the College at 
Bermuda for the West Indies and the West generally, for which the ce- 
lebrated Bishop Berkeley obtained a charter, was discussed on Monday at 
a meeting in the rooms of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury presided; and several Bishops, Lord Lyt- 
telton, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Page Wood, were present. On the motion 
of the Bishop of London, it was resolved, that the information at present 
possessed on the subject is not enough to proceed upon; and that it would 
be well to obtain information from the Bishops of the West Indian dio- 
cescs, before taking steps towards reviving the College. 

At the sixty-third anniversary of the Royal Literary Fund, on Wed- 
nesday, Lord Campbell presided effectively; and, after stating that he 
owed his success in law to the fostering aid of his labours in litera- 
ture, he held out hopes that he may yet live to produce a work which 
shall give him a better title to a name in literature than he has yet earned, 
Pleasant speeches were made by Justice Talfourd, Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
Chevalier Bunsen, Mr, Abbott Lawrence, anJ especially by Mr. Thacke- 
ray, who improved the event of the coming year of the society's exist- 
ence—that Mr. Disracli M.P. is to be chairman of the anniversary of 
1853. The funds of the past year had been 600/. more than in any former 
year. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Artists Benevolent Fund, on Satur- 
day, Sir Charles Eastlake presided. The public contributions of the year 
had been 450/, including the hundred guineas which the Queen now re- 
gularly subscribes. 

The anniversary of the establishment of the Hahnemann ITospital, 
where disease is treated on the homeopathic system, was celebrated by a 
dinner at the London Tavern, on Monday ; the Earl of Wilton presiding, 
in the absence of his brother Lord Robert Grosvenor. 

The Young Men's Christian Association had a public breakfast, in 
Freemasons Tavern, on Tuesday; the Earl of Harrowby presiding. 

The eighth anniversary of the New Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
was celebrated by a festival in the London Tavern on Tuesday; Mr. 
Peto M.P. presiding. 

At the yearly meeting of the Sailor’s Home and Destitute Sailor's 
Asylum, in the museum of the Institutions in Well Street, London 
Docks, Admiral Bowles presided. The receipts of the year had been 
6895/. ; the boarders received had been 4745. 

At the sixth yearly meeting of the Domestic Servant’s Association, in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday, Lord Robert Grosvenor pre- 
sided; and Lord Litford and the Reverend Joseph Brown were speakers. 
The operations and means of the society were satisfactorily increasing. 


At the yearly dinner of the Philanthropic Farm School supporters, Mr. | 


Gladstone M.P. presided; and Lord Lyttelton, Sir W. Joliffe, Mr. Ad- 
derley, Mr. Monckton Milnes, were among the company. The farm ex- 
periment had been “very encouraging in its results”; giving returns 
which allowed some ten per cent return on the capital involved in it. 

The eighth yearly meeting of the Ragged School Union was held at 
Exeter Hall on Monday, under Lord Ashley. At the first anniversary, in 
1845, there were 20 schools and 200 voluntary teachers ; now, there are 
_ schools, 1650 voluntary teachers, 200 paid teachers, and 13,700 chil- 

n. 


At a meeting of trades delegates, in the Bell Inn, Old Bailey, on Wed- 
nesday, the secretary reported that a deputation had waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Saturday last, to call his attention to the at- 
tempt of the master engineers to subvert the law allowing labouring en- 
gineers to combine for regulating wages and the hours of labour, by re- 
quiring their signature of a declaration against such combination, and to 
request he would present and support a petition to Parliament on the 
subject. Mr. Disraeli gave encouragement in his reply. 


The Crystal Palace has been purchased for 70,0007. by Mr. Laing, the 
Chairman of the Brighton Railway Company, and some other gentlemen, 
chiefly co-directors of the railway, for reérection on a site at Sydenham, 


| respect as you think me. 


at the first of them, on Tuesday, was the establishment of Monarchy in 
France, during the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, 


Judgment in the Wagner case was given by Vice-Chancellor Parker on 
Monday. The Vice-Chancellor said, that the case had been so got up as to 
make the Court feel that all the materials were not before it; and that, no 
doubt, in what was presented there was a considerable amount of conflicting 
matter. The case for the defendant was, in the first place, that the clause 
in the agreement restricting Mademoiselle Wagner from singing anywhere 
without Mr. Lumley’s permission was introduced without authority, and 
that it formed no part of the contract; secondly, that if introduced with au- 
thority, it was unfairly introduced, by practices disentitling Mr. Lumley to 
the assistance he now asked of the Court; and thirdly, that the plaintiff 
failed in the performance of the money-clause in the agreement. With re- 
gard to the first point, the Court had no doubt that up to the time when the 
clause was introduced by Dr. Bacher at Paris to correct what he called the 
“mistuke’’ made in omitting it at Vienna, the clause was not a part of the 
contract; it had been repeatedly and conclusively objected to by the Wagners, 
and it was introduced by Dr. Bacher without authority. But, on the other 
hand, without deciding on the conflicting matters of the case, the Court 
had no doubt that the subsequent conduct of the Wagners was not only 
an acquiescence in but an adoption of the contract as modified by the 
insertion of that clause. The letters of the Wagners themselves, which asked 
and obtained an extension of the time fixed for their performance of their 
part of the contract—relating to the day of Mademoiselle’s first appearance 
in London—conclusively proved that. They repeatedly refer to the contract 
existing between themselves and Mr, Lumley, and binding each of them ; 
and as no other contract but the one containing this clause had been signed 
by Mr. Lumley, it nece-sarily followed that this clause was adopted. With 
respect to the mode of obtaining the insertion of the clause, the Court was of 
opinion, after weighing all the facts established, that there was nothing 
unfair in that mode, and that there was nothing unfair in the clause 
itself. Some such clause seems to be a matter of course in such cases; an 
the objections urged against this one were only to its comprehensiveness : 
but Dr. Bacher very truly urged, that the restriction to sing without Mr, 
Lumley’s consent might be useful to Mademoiselle herself if she wished 
not to do so; while there was no reason to suppose that Mr, Lumley 
would have interdicted her in any way to injure her fortunes, so long 
as he obtained the services for his own theatre which he had engaged, 
The clause was not an absolute prohibition; and the young lady, without 
any impropriety, might under it have asked and obtained Mr, Lumley’s per- 
mission to sing at private concerts. With regard to the third point, the 
Court thought that the payment of the 300/. was not a condition precedent, 
necessary to be fulfilled at its precise day beforehand, but an independent 
clause, that was dispensed with by the consent of the parties themselves. 
The clause was to pay 300/. by the 15th of March. But on the 10th of March 
the Wagners themselves asked for an extension of the time for Mademoiselle’s 
débat, and Mr. Lumley instantly granted the extension, The letter making 
the request obviously enlarged the time for paying the money ; even if the 
time for paying it was originally a condition precedent, which it was not. 
And at that time, the 10th of March, Mr. Lumley swears that Dr. Bacher 
had 400/. of Mr. Lumley’s in his hands, Several other communications fol- 
lowed, in the course of which the Wagners asked and obtained a further ex- 
tension of the time for Mademoiselle’s appearance in London to the 15th of 
April. In some of those letters the payment of the money was specifically 
alluded to. Dr. Bacher swears that he wrote expressly offering to 
pay the money: Mr. Wagner says the letter did not refer to pay- 
ment of money ; but he does not, as he might, produce the letter before 
the Court. The result of the correspondence was, that the Wagners said 
they would arrive in Hamburg on the first day in Passion-week ; and it is a 
fair understanding of the letters that the money was to be paid there also. 
The Wagners arrived in Hamburg. It does not appear on which day pre- 
cisely they arrived; but it does appear that on the very first day of Passion- 
week, when they said they would arrive, they were already negotiating with 
Mr. Gye, on the assumption that the contract with Mr. Lumley was at an 
end ; and on the 6th they made a notarial protest against Mr. Lumley’s non- 
performance of the contract by not paying the 300/. on the 15th of Mareh. 
The Court was of opinion that Dr. Bacher had the money ready to pay it; 
that there was nothing in the nonpayment to justify the Wagners from 
throwing up their contract with Mr. Lumley, and making a new one with 
Gye; and that Mr. Lumley retains to this time his right of action on the 
contract. 

The injunction restraining Mademoiselle Wagner from singing at Mr. 
Gye’s theatre must therefore be continued. 

Mr. Bacon applied for the costs; but the Court said they must be “ costs 
in the cause,’’—that is to say, they must abide the ultimate and perhaps re- 
mote end of the proceedings. 

The defendants have served notice of appeal for the 22d instant, the first 
day of the coming term. 

Among the additional letters which have now appeared in the case, there 
is one written by Mademoiselle Johanna to Dr. Bacher from Bad Soden, on 
the 18th August last; by which the spirit of the writer's pen, and her kind- 
ly relations at that time with her correspondent, are well shown. 

** My dear Friend—You are right and wrong; as 1 am always accustomed to your 
scolding me, and have even the impertinence to call me idle! That I may not be- 
come too prolix, I will briefly say. Rejoice over a new chapter when we meet, you 
terrible detractor! . . . . 1 beg you will not put on a satirical face--do you under- 
stand me, friend Bacher? Are not youangry?—I think not. Your letter convinces 
me of the contrary. You are an excellent man—that all must allow; and during the 
whole of my life I should not wish for a better chargé d'affaires than Dr. Bacher. 
You could not manage your own business better. A thousand thanks for the kind 
interest you take in me, my dearest friend, I only wish I was as clever in every 
To undeceive you would be terrible for both! . .. . 
Have you written to papa a letter to Dobesan similar to the one you wrote to me, as 


; you promised to do? All the rest, concerning money matters, I leave entirely to you; 


from which railway communication will be opened with the stations at | 


London Bridge and Vauxhall. “Crystal stations ” will be built in London, 
where passengers will enter, as they did at the Hyde Park Palace, by 
turnstiles, there making a small payment that will frank them into the 
Palace and back again; and special trains will convey the passengers 
every five minutes. The daily papers have paragraphs in glowing antici- 
patory description of the charms of this new People’s Palace; where the 
visitors are to wander “through groves of orange-trees and date-trees, 
and palms and aloes, among luxurious and ever-flowering shrubs, azaleas,” 
listening to the murmur of fountains surpassing those at Versailles, or to 
music unsurpassed at the Operas or at Exeter Hall. 


M. Alexandre Thomas, Professor of the University of France, and 
editor of the Journal des Débats in the time of its high repute under the 
last Monarchy and the honourable Republic which succceded it, but an 
exile under the present Usurpation, is delivering a series of lectures, 
(Conférences,) to distinguished audiences.in Willis’s Rooms. Tis subject 


you will manage them better than anybody else for your child.’ 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Thomas Cathie Wheeler 
was placed at the bar, to be tried for cutting off his mother’s head. He 
pleaded * Not guilty,” in a wild shout. The Jury were first charged to de- 
termine if Wheeler understood the nature of a plea of “not guilty”; and 
after evidence from a medical man, and from the prisoner's uncle, they found 
that he was not soundminded enough to understand the plea, and had in fact 
been insane for years. Wheeler will be detained in custody during her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. 

Mellish and Douglas were tried the third time, for conspiracy to defraud 
their employer, Mr. Thompson. On the first trial both were convicted; but 
after that Douglas “ confessed” and absolved Mellish ; and the latter being 
tried again, was acquitted by a Jury who “ gave him the benefit of a doubt.” 
On the present occasion both were acquitted. 

Frederick George Elwes, “‘a dissipated-looking youth,’ was convicted of 
stealing four diamond rings, and was sentenced to be imprisoned twelve 
months. Elwes is an unworthy son of a most respectable gentleman of col- 
legiate repute, now dead. 

Richard Ambler, who held himself out, near the New Road, as a surgeon 
and accoucheur, was found guilty of attempts to violate a young girl an in- 
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mate of the House of Charity in Rose Street, taken to him by another inmate 
of that institution, whom he had seduced, and bribed to act in base — 
racy with him against her virtuous companions. He was sent to prison for 
eighteen months. 


cha: with writing threatening letters to the Earl of Derby. 

John Middleton, an elderly Irishman who rendered service to Government 
some years ago by giving valuable evidence before a Committee on Irish 
Fisheries, and was rewarded in a manner which he deems insufficient, was 
charged with writing to Lord Derby, ‘ Wo betide those who refuse me jus- 
tice’’: it appeared that he considered he was entitled to 859,000/. and had 
got but 200/. Being obviously of unsound mind, he was placed in kindly 
custody for the present. 

William Stuart Sheridan, a former offender in the same way, was charged 
with a more distinct threat: he asked restitution to an office in the Excise, 
with a reminder of “the fate of the lamented Mr. Perceval.” For his for- 
mer threat, which was against Lord John Russell, he was held to bail: he 
was now sent to prison till he could find two good sureties for his keeping the 
peace during twelve months. 


Che Provinces. 


Harwich election took place on Saturday. Mr. Butt, the candidate we 
mentioned last week, was unopposed; and it has been said that he has 
slipped in under a mistake as to identity. Mr. Butt was mentioned last 
week simply as the eminent barrister; and it was supposed that this 
description applicd to the English barrister of the Western Circuit. 
But when the nomination had been made, and the candidate opened his 
mouth to explain his opinions, it was instantly felt by the electors that 
he was no Englishman; and the Liberals discovered that the gentleman 
before them was Mr. Isaac Butt, Queen’s counsel, of the Irish bar. The 
surprise must have been complete, even to those who have their eyes open 
to election matters, as Mr. Butt only last week issued an address to the 
constituency of Youghal, “denying emphatically the rumour that he re- 
signed his pretensions to represent them.” ‘It was too late,” says the 
reporter of the Zimes, to make any sort of effectual opposition to Mr, 
Isaac Butt’s return; so he was elected “ unanimously,” and is now the 
sitting Member. Mr. Butt has been a champion of Protectionism ever since 
he first distinguished himself, while a student at Trinity College, Dublin, 
as a debater on the floor of the Historical Society—the first arena of the 
powers of so many of Ireland’s greatest orators ; but he is better known 
to the general political world by his defence of the Irish political con- 
victs in 1848. Asin the case of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, whom he succeeds, 
— will probably be a stepping-stone for him towards the judicial 

nch, 

Two seats in the Tlouse of Commons are vacated by deaths: for Wind- 
sor, by the death of Gencral Reid, who has represented the borough since 
1845; and for Pontefract, by the accession of Mr. Beilby Lawley to the 
Peerage, on the decease of his father, Lord Wenlock. 

Sir James Graham has published an address to the electors of Carlisle, 
which looks like a manifesto to the whole Free-trade party of the coun- 
try. Summing up the later avowals of the Derby Ministry, he deduces 
from them that I'ree-trade is still in imminent peril from them; .and 
then quoting “the approved definition of a Protectionist”’ as ‘a sup- 
porter of Lord Derby,” he puts, ¢ converso, what ought to be “ the sim- 
ple question to be propounded by Free-traders to all candidates.” 

“Tt is this—‘ Are you a supporter or an opponent of Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment?’ A plain answer to this question will dispel a cloud of mystery, 
and will render the choice of the electors both sure and easy.” ‘ For my- 
self,” Sir James concludes, ‘I will make no professions. My public life 
for the last thirty-four years is before you. I am a Free-trader; a Re- 
former ; a sincere member of the Established Church; a constant friend of 
civil and religious liberty; and I must add, with pain, that I am an oppo- 
nent of Lord Derby’s Government.” 


Two eve were brought before the Bow Street Magistrate on Saturday, 





Meetings against the Militia Bill continue to be held throughout the 
country. The Daily News chronicles them; and we cull the following 
names and descriptive points from that diligent opposer of domestic na- 
tional defence. Bury, a second meeting ; Cambridge, a large public meet- 
ing, under the Mayor, and a Town-Council meeting; Colchester, a most 
enthusiastic meeting ; Derby, a great meeting under an ex-Mayor; Dart- 
ford, a very good meeting; Faversham, an influential meeting ; Gates- 
head, an enthusiastic meeting ; Gloucester, a very large meeting ; Horn- 
castle, ditto; Manchester, a second meeting, “ though frowned on by the 
authorities, yet most successful” ; Neath, a great demonstration; Sun- 
derland, a great meeting, that has thoroughly aroused the townsmen ; 
Sittingbourne, a crowded meeting; Lymington, Winchester, Hythe, and 
places in the neighbourhood of Southampton, under the stimulus of en- 
thusiastic Southamptoners—all “‘ unanimous against the measure.” 


A meeting of merchants and manufacturers, in the wool-trade of the 
West Riding, was held at Bradford on Wednesday, to consider the serious 
prospects to the wool and worsted trade opened up by gold-discoveries in 
Australia, which furnishes more than half the wool used in this 
country. Sir George Goodman, of Leeds, presided. One of the reso- 
lutions was— 

“That a deputaiiun be appointed by this meeting to wait upon the Govern- 
ment, to lay the cave before them, and to request them promptly to adopt 
such measures as may appear calculated to promote an early and efficient 
supply of labour to Australia.” 


The first of the numerous statues in memory of Sir Robert Peel which 
were simultancously subscribed for in various parts of the kingdom, and 
especially in the manufacturing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, was 
inaugurated on Saturday afternoon, in the Peel Park, Salford. It was the 
work of Mr. M. Noble, of Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, in bronze, 
ten feet in height, and standing on a plain pedestal of fine Aberdeen 
granite. 


A third suecessive week is marked by a terribly fatal colliery explosion. 
The number who have perished this time is not far short of the greatest on 
record. The scene of death was the Middle Duffryn coal-pit, at Cwm Bach, 
near Aberdare, in Glamorganshire. The pit is one of anthracite coal, the 
demand for which is so great that in this instance the work of ‘ coal-get- 
ting’’ went on day and night by relays of men. At seven o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, when ninety-two men and boys were at work, a fireman re- 
ported symptoms of a fall in a portion of the roof: Skipley, the agent, at 
once ordered men to the spot with timber supports; at nine o’clock, when 








Skipley was for a short time on the surface, an explosion was heard, and 
seen at the upcast shaft. Skipley and others instantly went down the wind- 
ing shaft. They met a few men nearly choked, whom they assisted up- 
wards ; and then they pressed on. The lowermost ladder was destroyed, and 
they descended by a rope. 

“Feeling their way with their hands, they shortly found two or three poor fel- 
lows, half insensible, groping their way to the pit. These were at once assisted to 
ascend by means already provided in lieu of the broken ladder, and the exploring 
= then went on. They presently came upon a heap of dead bodies, within one 
nundred yards of the pit. Inthe general rush towards the means of escape, and 
while yet possessing but slight strength to escape, one had doubtless fallen, and 
those who followed him, stumbling over the body of the first, fell also exhausted and 
dying. This heap of dying men increased with a frightful rapidity, until further 
egress was choked up. Passing over this mound of the dead, Skipley and his men, 
although suffering much themselves from the ‘ choke-damp,’ rushed on in search of 
living men. Alas! they only came upon another heap of the dead, some fifty yards 
from the first; where also, perhaps, one had fallen from greater exhaustion, through 
longer exposure to the fire-demp—their work having been further in the levels—and 
succeeding comrades fell over him, until that passage also was choked up with a pile 
of the dying and dead. In these two piles lay nearly sixty men and children, who, 
in the fruitless attempt to escape the terrible after-damp—more fatal than the fire- 
damp—had tumbled down upon each other and miserably perished. A father and 
two sons were found among one of the heaps of the dead. The poor man, in his 
frantic eagerness and anxiety to save himself and his two sons, had clutched one 
under each arm, and thus had sought to escape.” 

Out of the ninety-two who were in the pit, only twenty-eight escaped. 

The correspondent of the Zimes reports on the cause of the explosion, and 
the management— 

“* On all hands we heard, and we have cause to believe it true, that no blame could 
possibly attach to any of the officials of the colliery. The coal worked here, how- 
ever, is of a highly gaseous quality, insomuch that numerous cargoes which have 
recently gone from the shipping port (Cardiff) have exploded, and destroyed the ves- 
sels bearing them. Other explosions are as likely to occur in the working of this 
coal as those previously, although about 50,000 cubic feet of atmospheric air is driven 
into the colliery per minute, and a furnace is provided below to furnish the air, and 
an upcast shaft, with a steam jet, to draw off the foul air.” 

The owner is Mr. Thomas Powell of Gaer, one of the largest coal-owners 
in the kingdom. 

Within an hour or two of the time at which the fatal explosion happened 
in the Duffryn pit, an explosion, fortunately not fatal, happened in the Co- 
thin colliery, near Merthyr. At work-time, early in the morning, the over- 
man found the pit to be dangerous ; and he would not let the assembled pit- 
men, fifty in number, go down, but went down himself, with only one trusty 
assistant, carrying a safety-lamp. While these two were down, the explo- 
sion happened, with immense force ; setting fire to the timber-work at the 
top of the shaft. The poor overman and his companion were given up for 
lost; but as the pitmen hastened down, they met the two coming up unhurt. 
When the first rush of the gas had been heard by them, they had thrown 
themselves into the sump-hole—which is at the bottom of the shaft, below 
the level of the workings, and is full of water—where they escaped the 
flaming gases which roared above them. 

On the same day with these accidents by fiery explosion, there was a fatal 
accident by the in-bursting of water, at the Gwendraeth colliery, near Pem- 
brey, between Llanelly and Carmarthen. Out of twenty-eight colliers at 
work, only one had time to escape. It is not known whether the in-burst 
was from a canal near the spot, or from old colliery-workings. 


It turns out that the lamentable fire which devastated the village of Harwell 
was caused by a lad of weak intellect. George Murrell, aged seventeen, ou 
his second examination by the Abingdon Magistrates confessed that the act 
was his : he lighted a lucifer-match, put it on a tile, and then thrust both 
into a straw-rick in Mr. Roby’s yard. It is not clear what directed the boy’s 
mischievous propensities in that direction : he himself told a story evidently 
false. He was committed for trial. 


IRELAND. 

The first visitation of the Queen’s College in Cork was held in the 
Examination Hall on Tuesday. So far as the progress of the students is 
concerned, the results were very satisfactory to the visitors. But some 
note of internal grievances was raised by the presentation to the visitors 
of a memorial signed by Professor Boole and several members of the 
Medical Faculty, against certain acts of the President, Sir Robert Kane, 
which the Professors feel to be encroachments upon their independence 
and dignity. 

The preparations for the “national” exhibition at Cork go on well, 
persons of eminence and influence readily contributing to the subscrip- 
tion-list. Prince Albert, as he has been assured that the exhibition is 
not to be local or provincial but really national to Ireland, has sent 1007, 








A riot of extraordinary violence and determination raged in Cork Work- 
house on Sunday last. Twoinmates, Houlahan and Corcoran, who were sen- 
tries at one of the gates, smuggled a bottle of whisky through a hole in the 
wall ; and being discovered and ordered to give up the contraband, they dis- 
obeyed, and assaulted the master. Informations were made against them, 
and a chief constable, with two policemen, went to arrest them. They were 
found in their wards, surrounded by a crowd of men, women, and children, 
from the midst of whom they defied the constables, and told them to “‘ come 
on.” ‘The constables having laid hold of Houlahan, the whole posse of the 
inmates set upon them so ferociously that they were driven back seriously 
hurt. As they retreated from one part of the building to another, they were 
strengthened by the officers of the Workhouse; but the rioters were 
strengthened by a far greater accession from the other inmates. In a little 
time the whole pauper strength was up in arms ; and the officers 
were driven into one or two retreats of tenable strength, and there 
regularly besieged. The outer gates had been locked, to out the 
mob who were gathering outside, and a messenger was sent for a large body 
of police. When these arrived, they found the mob outside preparing to 
storm the building, and join the rioters inside; and these outside sympa- 
thizers were only dispersed by a charge of levelled bayonets with loaded fire- 
arms. The police entered, and were instantly attacked by a crowd of able- 
bodied women, who yelled for the blood of the master, and fought like de- 
moniacs. Every window of the building was crowded with other rioters, 
who threw down bricks (which had been piled about for purposes of build- 
ing) with such force as to smash the great paving-stones of the court. The 
= were getting the better of the rioters inside, when the gates of the 

uilding were burst open, and the outer mob broke in. Some of the womea 
headed them, and the fight was renewed with greater and more gencral vio- 
lence than before ; the women rushed among the horses of the mounted po- 
licemen, and suffered themselves to be ridden over, still fighting. But at 
last discipline overcame the brute strength of numbers, and the rioters were 
driven into various portions of the buildings where they could be held in 
check. Two detachments of military, infantry and dragoons, arrived ; anc 
with their help the mob was completely subdued. The military did not 
leave the place till five o’clock next morning. Two of the rioters received 
bayonet wounds, a great number very severe hurts: several of the police 
were very seriously wounded by the missiles thrown at them. The furnt- 
ture of the Workhouse was totally wrecked. 
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ting out has been committed at Kilcatten, in Derry: some mis- 
ta fire at night to a detached sheep-house balvester Mr. Ogilby, 
and sixty sheep and lambs were roasted to death. Mr. Ogilby is a kind- 
hearted employer; but he is also a Magistrate, and has had to issue sum- 
monses against some evil-doers. 


SCOTLAND. 


The struggle between parties at Edinburgh seems to get only more and 
more complicated and inveterate. Notwithstanding the choice of a sub- 
committee by the conjoined “ Original” and “Independent ” Committees, 
both the latter have pursued their own courses of action. The Original 
Committee has put forward Mr. Bouverie, M.P. for the Kilmarnock 
Burghs, for a colleague with Mr. Cowan. The Independent Committee 
has been seething with cross-purposes; and has at last rejected Mr. Bou- 
verie, and proposed the Lord Provost, Mr. D, M‘Laren, as the Dissenters’ 
Member. It is said that the Sub-Committee will also propose Mr. Bou- 
verie, After all, it is very doubtful whether Mr. Bouverie will leave his 
present seat. 

The oftices of Lord Justice-General and Lord President of the Court of 
Session have been resigned by the Right Honourable David Boyle, who 
has held them since 1841. 


Fartigu ant Calouial, 


France.—The 10th of May was a great day for Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, but he was not proclaimed Emperor by pretorian acclamations. 

All Paris was alive early, and soon abroad upon or hastening towards 
the Champ de Mars, that unequalled platform for great military displays. 
The immense field had been specially prepared for the evolutions upon it. 

“The whole of it had been carefully examined in the morning, and every- 
thing removed, even to the size of a small — that could in any way im- 
pede the movement of the troops. It had besides been copiously watered at 
an early hour, and before the troops entered had all the appearance of the 
neatly-arranged sweep before an English gentleman's country-house.”’ 

At the end farthest from the river is the Ecole Militaire, a stately pile 
erected in the middle of the last century, and now used as barracks. The 
front of the building was masked by an elegant theatre of structures 
erected for the President, his family and court, the great bodies of the 
state, and their families, the Diplomatic Corps, and persons of mark 
having no public function. The President's tribune was “a magnificent 
pavilion, whose floor, on a level with the first story of the Ecole, formed 
an arched portico, fifty feet in height, and the same number of feet wide.” 

“Tt was hung inside with crimson velvet, sprinkled with gold stars, and 
in front curtains of the same rich material were looped back with gold cords. 
The architectural decorations of this tribune were covered with symbols of 
the Empire. Above, in the centre of the entablature of the arch, shone the 

and cross of the Legion of Honour, supported on either hand by winged 
jietories. Groups of banners spread from the spandrils. The side pieces 
were adorned with two stories of Corinthian columns, supporting gilded eagles 
with niches between, filled with trophies, and surmounted by the cipher of 
*L.N.’ A broad carpeted staircase, which widened at each of its two land- 











ing-places, and was adorned on either hand with three statues, representing | 
Force, Justice, and Victory, descended into the champ. Upon the crimson 
velvet curtain were embroidered the President’s arms. ‘The shield bore a 
spread-eagle upon a field azure. Round the escutcheon ran a cord of eagles, 
suspending the grand cross of the Legion of Honour between two branches of | 
oak and olive, with entwined stems ; the whole surmounted by a casque with 
vizor barred and white plume. The tricoloured flag floated over the tribune, 
above whose roof towered the dome of the edifice of Louis XV.” 

In the “tribunes of honour” a great many English gapers and gazers 
were mingled. Among the foreigners, were several Russian and Austrian 
princes, Prussian noblemen, Polish and Hungarian exiles of note, and 
some Amcrican officers and civilians. 

Exactly in the line of sight between the Bridge of Jena and the Ecole 
Militaire, and about one-third of the distance from the Ecole, was erected 
a chapel, seventy-five feet from base to summit; and on a platform, 
twenty-three feet high, was raised an altar. 

“Four pilasters with arches over them corresponding to the four sides of 
the Champ de Mars, and surmounted by cornices, supported the dome, which 
was covered with gilded scale-work; and high over ull those emblems of 

ace or war rose the cross. Above the arches, four golden eagles occupied 
the angles of the cornices, and at each pilaster rose a column with a statue 
on the capital, and with velvet veils supported from the outside by lances. 
These veils were of alternate crimson velvet and gold. The altar was as- | 
cended by three platforms turned towards the Ecole Militaire. The decora- | 
tions were of white ground, ornamented with golden stars and flowers.”’ 

From the summit of every dome, roof, and mound, floated tricolour 
fiags ; and, parallel with the «sing ground on both sides, and within it, | 
extended a long array of lofty pelos, covemty vt story a =e s 
with gilded tops, and dressed with sreamers. _The genera veh _— 
bounded on each side by a fringe of green trees, intermingled with tents 
and tricoloured flags, and tribunes filled with gaily-dressed Ss 
Far away in the front, at the other side of the Pont de Jena, the thic 
masses of foliage on the hill of the Trocadero, with groups of spectators 
interspersed, formed an admirable background to the animated = = 
front. Every place fronting the river was alive with human “— ; 
who, however, all moved about without confusion or the — "or | 
erder. The Seine itself, in the direction of the Invalides and bridge o 
Zena, was covered with boats conveying passengers, | male and female, ” 
the South bank ; while countless booths established in every alley of the 
Champs Elysées afforded ages for the weary. 

The troops began to arrive at -past ten. ; 

“ They a formed in two lines om the length of the Champ de ones 
the infantry on the right entering by the Pont de Jena, and yo fr _ 
on the left; the first of these lines being composed of bodies of in de 'y 
drawn up in close battalion, and the other of bodies of ere | in —_ 

uadrons. The number of troops present are variously state at from 

,000 to 80,000. There were forty-eight battalions o the line, ya 
squadrons of cavalry, and sixty guns. This mass, however, does -_ ine ude 
the Gendarmerie, mounted or on foot, the Republican Guard, the ides fe. 
de Vincennes, the deputations from the general army, the Inva ‘tere * 
ae whole a of people is computed to have been probably not far shor 
of half a million.” J J 

The ecclesiastics advanced to the chapel and altar, with the Archbishop 
of Paris in their midst. . : Is b 

“ A long line of white surplices led the way, accompanied at interval 8 DS 
soldiers, constabulary, a guard of honour; next came the higher clergy, the 

vicars, canons, &e.; and lastly, to close the long ecclesiastical oot ae 
pear ed the black soutanes of the pupils of the religious ceremonies. The who 


| was composed by M. Adolphe Adam. 


was preceded by drums and military music, as if to intimate that even in 
~ oe part of the proceedings the ceremony of the day was strictly 
military. 

President Bonaparte reached the Pont de Jena punctually at noon. 
His entrance into the Champ de Mars was announced by a salute of 
twenty-one guns, and by acclamations which were drowned in the peal of 
the eg = 

“First, he galloped down between the lines; acknowledging, by repeat- 
edly taking off his cocked hat, the chorus of acclamations uttered by the 
troops. On ponies the altar the President and his suite uncovered. When 
he reached the front of the Ecole Militaire, he wheeled to the left, and gal- 
loped back along the front of the cavalry regiments. The cries were evi- 
dently reserved for the filing-off. He then crossed before the artillery, and 
passed a second time down the front of the infantry. The rapid passage of 
the mounted staff was one of the prettiest features of the entire sight. No- 
thing could be more telling than the rapid rush of the cavaleade—all one 
vision of bright colours, glittering arms, and prancing horses, along the line ; 
while drums, human voices, and the peal of military music, all rose to- 
gether in one mingled roar of gratulation. A picturesquely garbed body of 
Arabs kept in the rear, in a sort of ruck of their own; and their flaunting 
passage, the white, red, and blue mantles waving as the horses caracolled, 
with the wild and eager gestures of the riders, forcibly recalled one of Ho- 
race Vernet’s battle-paintings, illustrative of late Algerian campaigns. 
There was one lady among the group, a little woman, whose bunchy dress, 
gave her the appearance of being deformed, but who rode as gallantly as the 
rest, and in the same fashion so far as seat is concerned. They were in ge- 
neral handsome men, of about the middle age, of good stature, with short 
black beards and white burnouses. ‘They bore their part in the ceremony 
with an unimpassioned indifference nearly approaching to apathy, unless 
when by chance some point of the proceedings awakened a sympathetic feel- 
ing in their minds, and then all at once they started for an instant into life 
——- to make the subsequent quiescence into which they subsided the more 
striking. 

“When the President reached the foot of the staircase leading up to his 
tribune, he dismounted, and ascending saluted, by taking off his cocked hat, 
the Ministers and high dignitaries, who came forward to meet him down to 
the first landing-place. He then took his seat in the arm-chair set for him. 
On his right stood the ex-King Jerome, in the uniform of Marshal of France. 
On either side and behind were ranged the ten Ministers, the Marshals, and 
Admirals, the French Ambassadors present in Paris, and the military house- 
hold of the Prince. 

“At the back of the platform where Louis Napoleon was seated, were set 
the stands of colours to be distributed. The flags and standards were set up- 
right in frames of woodwork, called by the French i/s (yew-trees) so as to 
form groups. The top of each flag-staff is surmounted by a gilt eagle, with 
wings displayed, about a foot in height. The model is exactly that of the 
Empire ; but the three colours of the flag are not arranged as the tricolour 
was under Napoleon, for then the bands were perpendicular to the staff, (asin 
fact the colours of the Lancers’ flags are now,) whereas the colours are now 
parallel to the staff, and come in the order of blue next the staff, white in 
the middle, and last red. On the white portion is inscribed the name and 
number of the regiment, and the battles in which it has been distinguished. 
On the red and blue are four crowns, encircling the cipher of Louis Napoleon.” 

The standard-bearers advanced, each in his turn, and received a standard 
from the President. When the distribution was completed, the President 
delivered this address— 

** Soldiers! The history of nations is, in a great measure, the history of armies; 
on their success or reverse depends the fate of civilization and of the country, If 
conquered, the result is invasion or anarchy; if victorious, it is glory and order. 
Thus, nations, like armies, entertain a religious veneration for those emblems 
of eiheny honour which sum up in themselves a past history of struggles and of 
trials. 

** The Roman eagle, adopted by the Emperor Napoleon at the commencement of 


| this century, was the most striking signification of the regeneration and of the 


grandeur of France. It disappeared in our misfortunes; it ought to return when 
France, recovered from her defeats and mistress of herself, seems not any longer to 
repudiate her own glory. 

** Soldiers, resume then these eagles, not as a menace against foreign powers, but 
as the symbol of our independence, as the souv:nir of an heroic epoch, and as the 
sign of the nobleness of each regiment. Take again these eagles which have so often 
led our fathers to victory; and swear to die, if necessary, in their defence.” 

The standard-bearers then marched to the chapel and altar to have their 
insignia blessed. Arrived there, the commencement of the religious cere- 
mony was signalled by the boom of artillery. 

“The Archbishop, arrayed in fuil canonicals, commenced the mass of the 
Holy Ghost. At the moment of the elevation, another salute was fired; the 
drums beat to arms; the trumpets sounded the advance; sixty thousand 
men presented arms, the whole of the infantry kneeling, and the officers not 
in command bent on one knee to the earth, with head uncovered. The mul- 
titude on the mounds took off their hats. When mass was over, the Arch- 
bishop, surrounded by the officiating clergy, proceeded to where the eagles 
were arrayed round the altar. He raised his voice to chant the prayer, ‘ Ad- 
jutorium nostrum in nomine Domini,’ and the clergy responded * Amen !* 


‘After the ‘Oremus, Omnipotens sempiternus Deus,’ the Prelate sprinkled 


the flags with holy water, and blessed them; and then took his seat on a 
knelt on the ground, cach WIL UIE wager she ded — ’ pg 
spoke the following prayer— 

“** Accipite vexilla caxlesti bene dictione s 
tiani terribilia; et dat vobis Dominus grati v= ut, rape seme 
llo hostium cuneos potenter penetretis Incolumes ef see 8 es 7 7 
i "The Archbishop pronounced a short address to the standard . “ int 
fying the ceremony of blessing the orgy ee s a oy oe Se be. 
rm) i fp vi » words ** Pax tibi. » foremos - 
army the kiss of peace, with the words —  Cesemnees aes 
por, rent tod from the ground, pressed - his = Oe! ey ring, 
Fi om . , ir places. The musical mass followed. i 
and then all resumed their } The effect produced was exceedingly 
of nine regiments of 


e sanctificata, sintque inimicis populi Chris- 
ad ipsius nomen et honorem, cum 


. 7 regiments of infantry 
ine. The bands of twenty-one regiments of in y, of ¥ ime 
et one hundred and fifty-four pupils of ~ oy yo ay brae 
» performers on M. Sax’s gigantic instruments he « brant, 
Se of more than 1500 musicians. It was but of short contin 
as brief, in fact, as used to be the St. Hubert’s of old : the parts = - 
by the band were only three—the ‘ Kyrie,’ the ‘ Salutaris, ‘y- t -™. _ 
tus.” After the mass, the Archbishop stood erect, urraye in m a 
cope, and holding the crosier, raised his hand aloft, and ~ a — _ 
tienes to the army and the people. A salute of a nantes gems! ~ 1 
cannon of the Bridge of Jena then announced that the religious ce 
‘ lete. : a ime 
“The Colonels, to whom the standards were delivered by the “Ty: 
descended, and defiled round the chapel. ‘They then anges bet b 
respective regiments, delivered the eagles to a = eo - 
i y > i » usual manner, 4 is mome 
recognized by the corps in the usua unner. wae 
i. ¢ Hs five Ni : vere uttered; the former 
“Vive ? Empéreur!"” and “ Vive Napoléon !”” were a 
i si y the cavalry t two o’clock the President de 
ith much enthusiasm by the cavalry. A l lent de 
tee from his pavilion, mounted his horse, and took up his = 
front. The défilé commenced, and cries of “ Vive l'Empereur - i 





Napoléon!"” were again heard, 
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The filing off occupied an hour and a half; it was not finished till 
three o’clock. The cries of “ Vive l’Empéreur !” were now very marked, 
One London correspondent says that each regiment raised them as it 

before the President. 

‘On this you may rely, for I waited on the ground, where this despatch 
was written, until the last regiment, the Second Carabineers, had passed. 
I heard the ery distinctly every time the colours of the regiment passed and 
were lowered before the Prince. There was only one exception to this rule, 
but that was a highly important one: none of the artillery regiments cried at 
all. The regiments that cried loudest ‘ Vive l’Empéreur!’ were the cavalry, 
particularly the Cuirassiers.”” 

The filing off commenced with the schools Polytechnic and St. Cyr. 

“When the pupils of St. Cyr ran by the President at the pas gymnas- 
tique, they cheered him loudly; and then, on the word being given, they 
turned down the Champ de Mars, right shoulder forward, with such extra- 
ordinary precision, that the spectators burst forth into involuntary applause. 
Then came the Invalides, in blue, all decorated, holding lances with tri- 
celoured flags, who made their exit by the gate leading to their fine hospi- 
tal, Next followed the dark masses of the famous Chasseurs de Vincennes, 
ata trot; who were loudly cheered. Another sight, which drew applause, 
was the phalanx of deputations, crowded with colours to be taken to the re- 

iments of the departments. The 


of the trumpet corresponding to the pas gymnastique, ceased, and the drums 
began to beat as the infantry marched by. The President removed his hat 
to the colours as the regiments passed by. At this moment, a lady, holding 
a petition, threw herself at the feet of Louis Napoleon ; who received it, and 
handed it to his aide-de-camp. The deputations of engineers, the municipal 
guards, pompiers, gendarmes, and deputations of gendarmes (much applaud- 
ed) passed in turn. Next came the artillery, whose complete silence pro- 
duced a deep sensation. Last the cavalry, with the Arab Sheiks, the Spahis, 


Zouaves, and the new regiments of guides, in their fur bonnets and green | 


coats, with orange embroidery.” 

The military deputations, when leaving the Champ de Mars after the 
défilé, returned to the Ecole Militaire through the cavalry gate. They 
deposited their respective colours in a hall prepared for that purpose; 
whence they are immediately to be despatched to their regiments. A 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired as Louis Napoleon quitted the Champ 
de Mars. The clergy, who were, including the ecclesiastical seminaries, 
upwards of eight hundred in number, remained on the ground to the last. 
A guard of honour of the Gendarmerie Mobile was assigned to them; and 
they were conducted in procession to the Church of the Gros-Caillou ; the 
Archbishop delivering his blessing to the multitude through whom he 
passed, and who received it with uncovered heads and with indications of 
deep respect. 

A remarkable letter has been addressed by General Changarnier to the 
Minister of the Interior, in reply to the demand made of him to take the 
oath of allegiance to Louis Napoleon. It makes the following avyowal— 

“Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has several times attempted to make me 
deviate from the right line which I had traced to myself, in order to deter- 
mine me to serve his ambition. He has offered me, and made other persons 
offer me, not only the dignity of Marshal, which France would have seen con- 
ferred upon me without considering itself fallen, but another military digni- 
ty, which since the fall of the Empire has ceased to dominate our hierarchy. 
He wished to attach to that di nity enormous pecuniary advantages, which, 
thanks to the simplicity of my habits, I had no merit in disdaining. Having 
Perceived, when very late, that personal interest had no influence on my 
conduct, he endeavoured to gain me over by pretending that he was resolved 
to, prepare for the triumph of the cause of the Monarchy, to which he supposed 
that L was devoted by my predilections. All these kinds of seduction were 
powerless. I never ceased tobe, when in the command of the army of Paris 
and in the Assembly, ready, as I once stated during a sitting of the Commit- 
tee of permanence after the reviews at Satory, to defend with energy the 
legal powers of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and to give every opposition to 
the illegal prolongation of those powers. 

‘Tt is not to you that it is necessary to tell how those powers have been 
established under a new form, and what iniquitous and violent acts have 
aeeompanied his installation. 

.. “Persecution has not cooled my patriotism. The exile which I have un- 
derkoitecin solitude and silence, which now you force me to break, has not 
changed in my eyes my duties to France. Were it to be attacked, I would 
solicit with ardour the eanee of fighting in its defence. 

“ The only French journal which I here see has just informed me of the 


decree which determines the mode of taking the oath—which is to be de- | 


manded from all military authorities. A paragraph, evidently drawn up 


im order. to be applied to the proscribed Generals, gives them a delay of four | 


months? I have no need of deliberating so long upon a question of duty and 
honour. This oath, exacted by the perjured man who has failed to corrupt 
me—this oath I refuse.”’ 
Vs Geeceaaue’, ~~ 440 Sigusucu Ms resigutuon vy a ietfer Wiic = na 
des De bats had the courage to publish, containing these a ii 
Circumstances rendered me, in 1848, as member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment, one of the founders of the republic. As such, and I glory in it at 
present, I contributed to the abolition of all political oaths. At a latter 


iod, I was named by the Constituent Assembly President of the Executive 


mittee : my acts in this last-named situation are too well k 

ublic for me to have need to mention them here. You can emi hon 
msieur le Ministre, that in presence of these reminiscences my conscience 

has imposed on me a resolution which perhaps the director of the Observator 
would have hesitated to come to. I had always thought that by the inne 
of the law an astronomer at the Bureau of Longitude was a pointed for life ; 
but your decision has undeceived me. Ihave therefore, M. le Ministre, to re- 
uest you to appoint a day on which I shall have to quit an establishment which 
have been inhabiting now for nearly half acentury. That establishment— 
thanks to the rotection given to it by the Governments which have succeeded 
each other in France for the last forty years—thanks, above all may I be al- 
lowed to say, to the kindness of the Legislative Assemblies in regard to me— 
has risen from its ruins and its insignificance, and can now be offered to stran- 
gers as a model. It is not without a profound sentiment of grief that I shall 
Separate from so many fine instruments, to the construction of which I have 


more or less contributed; it is not without lively apprehension that I shall 


behold the means of research created b SSI n d n tow Ww n 
f me role | i i 
y me passing into malevolent or ; rapid the me towards that state of things which can alone perpetuate 


even inimical hands; but my conscience has spoken, and I a 
its dictates. I am anxious that in this communes wc 5 nay Sep 
_ the most open manner; and in consequence, I hasten to inform you 
msieur le Ministre, that I shall address to all the great academies | 
= Seago and America—for I have long had the honour of belonging to | 
m—a circular which will explain my removal from an establish- 
be eye with which my name had been in some sort identified, and 
which was for me a second country. I desire it to be known every= 
where, that the motives which have dictated my determination have 





also passed out at the Invalides gate. | 
'welve battalions of Chasseurs of Vincennes passed. Then the lively note | 


nothing for which my children can ever blush. I owe these explanations 
| above all, to the most eminent savans who honour me with their friendship, 
such as Humboldt, Faraday, Brewster, Melloni, &c. I am anxious also that 
these illustrious personages may not uneasy concerning the great change 
which this determination of mine will produce in my existence. My health 
has without doubt been much Soested ts the service of my country. Aman 
cannot have passed a part of his life going from mountain-peak to mountain - 
peak in the wildest districts of Spain, for the purpose of determining the pre- 
cise figure of the earth—in the inhospitable regions of Africa, com prised be- 
tween Bougia, and the capital of the Regency—in Algerian corsairs—in the 

i, ieors of Majorca, of Rosas, and of Palamos—without profound traces being 
| left behind. ‘But I ay remind my friend, that a hand without vigour can 
| still hold a pen, and that the half-blind old man will always find near him 
persons anxious to note down his words.” 

The publication of this letter was “ withheld by M. Arago till the last 
moment,” in order that his colleagues might follow the dictates of their 
own consciences unembarrassed by his example. Immediately after it 
appeared, he received a notification from the Minister of Publie Instruc- 
tion, that the Government had already determined not to require the oath 
of him—the President had authorized the Minister to admit an exception 
in favour of a sayant whose works had thrown lustre on France, and 
whose existence he would regret to embitter; and the publication of M, 
Arago’s letter would not change the determination in his favour. 

Grrmany.—The Emperor of Russia arrived at Vienna on the 8th in- 
stant, on a visit to the young Austrian Emperor ; and he is expected at 
Potsdam on the 16th instant, on a visit to the King of Prussia. 

Inp1a.—The overland mail from Bombay, of the 17th April, arrived at 
Marseilles on Thursday. The last portion of the expedition against Bur- 
mah left Madras on the 31st of March. It was expected that Rangoon 
would have been ours by the 10th of this month. “The forces would 
then advance as speedily as possible further up into the country before the 
rainy season, and would then await reinforcements and the return of more 
favourable weather.” [This plan is once more different from any yet an- 
nounced beforehand: the telegraphic message will need to be “ con- 
firmed’’ on this point. ] 

The expedition under Sir Colin Campbell returned to Peshawur on the 
27th of March. Three days afterwards, however, new outbreaks upon 
| the frontiers were reported, and it was expected the troops would again 

be sent off. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
The election news of importance is but slender ; and our space restricts us 
to a few of the leading facts. 





ENGLAND. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps. Mr. Stuart, the Member for Newark, accepts an 
invitation to transfer himself hither as a candidate. 

Guitprorp. Mr. James Bell, brother of Mr. Jacob Bell of St. Albans, is 
a candidate as a forward Liberal. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, West. Mr. Nigel Kingscote has accepted the invita- 
tion to stand, 

Lonpon. The Glode denies a rumour that Lord John Russell would not 
= again, and asserts that all the four sitting Members will again be can- 

idates. 

Maupon. Mr. Quintin Dick has suddenly reappeared as a candidate. 

SrarrorD. Captain Carnegie retires—called abroad on service. Mr, G. 
A. Wise is a Liberal candidate “ of the Grey school.” 

York. Alderman Leeman has retired from the field; and thereupon Mr. 
Pashley is ugain a candidate. 





TRELAND. 

Kino’s County. Colonel Westenra will retire; but Sir Andrew Arm- 
strong holds on. Captain Bernard and Mr. Bland are in the field. 

Monacuan County. Mr. Vesey Dawson retires, induced by the seces- 
sion from his support of one of the most influential Members ot the Liberal 
party—Lord Rossmore. 

Stico County. The Dublin Weekly Telegraph states that Mr. Bell of 
St. Albans is likely to offer himself for this county, in conjunction with Mr, 
Sheritf Swift of London. 





Piistellanrans. 


We are happy to state that the second and final conference for the re- 
gulation of: the succession to the Danish throne was held at the Foreign 
Office on Saturday ; when a treaty, in which the young Duke of Glucks- 
burg was formally recognized as heir-presumptive to the crown of Den- 
mark and its dependéncies, was signed by the representatives of the great 
| European Powers who signed the protocol of the 2d August 1850 on the 

same subject, as well as by the Prussian ™{1nister, who was not present 
Al “Gon ~# stone poedesal — Times May 10. 
| a _o won that tke Duke d’ Augustenburg has accepted 
| 2,025,000 thalers (8 143.750 fi Denmark to pay him an indemnity of 
Duchie ers (8,143,750 francs) for his property situated in the 
es, 
Psa rp ere ype - been for many years Councillor of the Dutch 
7 ati ¢ on, has been appointed Chargé d’ Affaires of the Nether- 
ourt of Hanover and to the Hanse Towns. 





A despatch from Sir Harry Smith, addressed to Earl Grey from “The 
Cw, Blinkwater,” and dated the 17th March, has been published in the 
| Svazette. It is a long and interesting document, but we must be content 
with two passages, The first shows the generously loyal and unrepining 
spirit in which Sir Harry went on with his duty when degraded, and only 
awaiting his successor— 

» ‘My Lord—I had the honour to receive on the Ist instant, at King Wil- 
| Ham's Town, your a despatch, No. 732, of the 14th January last, 
intimating to me that her fajesty’s Government had deemed it an unavoid- 
| able duty to relieve me from my present position ; that my Sovereign had ap- 
cae ed of the measure, and that my successor was immediately to leave Eng- 
and. At that period, however, such were the prospects of this war, and so 


peace, (best shown by the proclamation issued by me on tie 6th of February, 
and again enclosed,) that a sense of the duty which has guided me in the 
service of my Sovereign and country for so many years induced me to perse- 
vere in the preparatory steps I had taken for the expulsion from certain 
strongholds within the colony of the rebel Gaikas and Hottentots under the 
Ma chief Macomo, a renegade from the authority of his paramount chief 

ndilli; as also for — the Gaika tribes from British Caffraria, and 
driving them over the Great Kei.” [He then describes in detail the suc- 
cessful operations against Macomo, of which we gave the news last week.] 








— 
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May 15, 1852.] 


The other passage is a characteristic reply to criticisms on the style of 
his previous accounts of the war— ; 
am fully aware that I have been accused, during the progress of this 
campaign, of using the language of hyperbole in describing the numerous 
rencontres which have occurred, and in giving praise to the gallant officers 
and troops as well as burghers. Possessing, however, some experience in war, 
I must maintain that such is not the case. Troops acting in the open field 
expect not the stimulus of praise; the soldier sees his foe, and his British 
courage rises at each step; but he who, after, perhaps, a night march of 
great length, has to ascend mountains or penetrate deuse bush and ravines, 
filled probably with a daring and intrepid enemy, as resolute as athletic, 
ready to murder any one who may fall into his hands, and whose warfare is 
of the most stealthy and enterprising kind, appreciates the praise of his 
commander, because when his acts are conspicuously daring he is conscious 
he deserves it. He does his duty ; but human nature renders even the sol- 
dier’s intrepid heart sensible of the approbation of his superior, which he is 
proud to know may reach the eye of his parents and friends.” 


.“ 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 











Ten Weeks Week 
of 1541-50, of 1851. 

Zymotic Diseases... .+.++++see++e+ eoccccccccccccccsocccoccsoccse bgsdd occe 193 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat . 451 eose 4s 
Tubercular Diseases ........66. ce ceeeeccceeceeeesesesseccenveees 1,475 esee 190 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,134 aunt lus 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .....+...ecceeeeeeeeeeees 345 asee 37 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ...._ 1,364 eeee 166 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .., 590 eeee oo 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c . BE ite 18 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, 8€........ccceeecccseceeneeee 119 evce 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c...66 . sy seen 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c..... 10 eece 2 
Malformations, .....00+eceeeereseeeences 27 ecco $ 
Premature Birth «0.6... -ceeceeeeeceeee 206 eeee 26 
ALPOPDY..cocccccccccecesceseccecees 79 ecce 27 
pY . Perrrererrrerirririrt titi etti . 439 eeee 32 
isn ncn 0dadecenestescncescencacescess = &2 nine ” 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.......++++.++ ovcee 194 ooee 4 

Total (including unspecified Causes) ......-seeeeeeees esee 8,980 972 





In the year 1851 the immigration into the United States is estimated at 
500,000 persons ; 289,601 landed at New York—of these 163,256 were Irish, 
30,742 English, and 7502 Seotch. To the British North American Colonics 
the emigrants were 41,076. 

The son of a Liverpool gentleman, writing home from the Australian 
gold-diggings, states that in three weeks he succeeded in getting 150 pounds 
of gold ; which, at the rate of 3/. per ounce, would be worth 7200/. sterling, 
or 2400/. a week.— Liverpool Mercury. 

At Malta, lately, a marine of the Bellerophon went up to the topmast- 
head, which led to a “main truck’’ exploit. One of the sailors, simply not 
to be outdone, ran up the rigging to the maintopmast-head, and. thence 
mounted to the main truck; where standing, he coolly waved his hands and 
arms about, as fearlessly as if ne had been on terra firma. He then undress- 
ed, and dressed himself again, finishing his daring exploit by crawling down 
the backstays, head-foremost, amid the prolonged and boisterous cheers not 
only of his own messmates, but of the crews of the neighbouring ships, The 
feat was a most daring one, (the main truck of the Bellerophon not being 
more than a foot,) and one perhaps that not ten men in the fleet could or 
would perform. 

One of the twenty-two colliers who perished in the explosion at Hebburn 
on Thursday sennight was named Bruksbank, aged twenty-six. He married 
a widow three months ago with three children: she had been four times 
married, and had lost three of her husbands by explosions. 

Some children were engaged at play, and one was dragging a wash-trough 
on wheels. In the trough was an infant aged about sixteen months. A 
horse and cart were passing along the road, and the child who was drawing 
the trough, seeing the curt advancing, abandoned it in the middle of the 
road. The horse (a blind one) stepped in the trough, and literally stamped 
out the poor infant’s brains.— Cambridge Chroniele. 

An Irish soldier of the Sixty-seventh Dépdt, at present quartered at Dover, 
“ confessed’ while contined in the guardhouse for drunkenness, that he is 
the murderer of Lord Norbury, the nobleman who was shot in his park some 
ten years ago. Inquiries have been made, and it would seem that the tale 
is an entire fabrication. 

A housebreaker, who had just been liberated from Carmarthen County 
Gaol, was found secreted in the prison-garden on Monday night, with rope, 
ladders, and other implements of escape ; his object being to rescue a fe- 
male prisoner under sentence of transportation. A note, enwrapping a piece 
of coal, had been thrown over the walls telling his inamorata to be prepared 
for his visit ; but, falling into the hands of the Matron, it only led to pre- 
parations being made for securing him. He has been committed for trial. 

Dr. Hume of Liverpool mentioned at the meeting of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, last week, that a gentleman in Liverpool was 
now wearing the watch worn by King Charles the Second in 1645, 

A few days ago, as some workmen were making repairs in the parish- 
church, Crowle, they found in the organ a nest of young redbreasts nearly 
fledged. The organ is used every Sunday for divine service.—Doncaster 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Commons last night, Mr. MAstermMan asked the Go- 
vernment if they had any measure to prevent the desertion of seamen in 
Australia. 

Sir Joun Paxrncton stated, that the most assiduous attention had 
been directed to this important subject. 

At the port of Melbourne, on the 6th of January, there were thirty-five 
vessels, with crews of 816 persons, of whom no fewer than 478 had deserted. 
Ministers had resolved to assist the Colonial Governments by sending some 
military to their aid. Two service companies of infantry would be sta- 
tioned at Sydney, and four at Melbourne; and a man-of-war would be ac- 
corded to the port of Melbourne, as a most effectual restraint on the de- 
sertion of the crews. 

Th reply to Mr. Grapstonr, Sir Jonn stated further, that he had made 
this assistance to the Colonies contingent on the payment of the expenses 
by the Colonies receiving it. To Mr. Hume, questioning him, he stated 
that money had been lately sent home from the Colonies to the Govern- 
ment in sums of unusual magnitude for the purpose of emigration. 

From Victoria had come 113,0002., which with the sum left in hand made 
between 160,000/. and 170,000/. disposable for emigration to Victoria. New 
South Wales had sent home about 70,000. for the same purpose. He was 
now in communication with the Emigration Commissioners as to the mode 
in which that sum could be most beneficially expended. 

The Militia Bill was discussed in Committee a few more clauses in ad- 
vance. The features of the proceedings were three, Mr. WaLroie 
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having incidentally stated that “if 30,000 or 40,000 men were raised, it 
would not be necessary for the sake of 10,000 men to put the ballot in 
force,” Mr. Mitner Grason fixed on this statement as throwing an 
air of insincerity over the whole measure; and his charge was fol- 
lowed up by Mr. Conpen and Mr. Bricut, They argued, that 
the late Government asked for 120,000 men, and the present Go- 
vernment for 80,000 men: at first these 80,000 men were to be 
raised immediately by compulsory ballot—yes, that was so, though it 
were denied; then the 80,000 were divided between two years, only 
50,000 to be raised in the first year; and now from 30,000 to 40,000 
would do! Thus was the original ground of the bill gradually frittered 
away. Lord Patmerston was the only defender of Ministers against 
this attack; though it was prolonged and emphatic. The second feature 
was the introduction of certain verbal amendments by Mr. WALPOLE 
to defend individual counties from having the levy of more than their 
quota of men imposed upon them. The third feature was a restate- 
ment of expenses, by Mr. Watrots. The whole of the cost, spread 
over the five years, would be 1,155,0002.; not including the cost of 
the arms beyond the first year—there are enough in store for the first 
year; and not including the cost of the ballot, if that be found necessary. 
There were four divisions upon different points, in all of which the Go- 





| vernment had majorities of about two to one—84 to 41, 95 to 55, 164 to 


The Committee arrived at the 14th clause, and sits 


Mr. 


99, and 186 to 80, 
again on Monday. 
The debate disclosed some new symptoms of party discordance. 
Conpen said, the country had the Whigs only to thank for this bill— 

** It was the noble Lord the Member for the City of London who had ren- 
dered it possible, and his opposition that rendered opposition almost impossible. 
The very proposition of this Militia would render it impossible for a Whig 
Government, constituted as before, ever to return to power; for it was to 
them this Militia was owing.” 

In the House of Peers, after a vague discussion, Earl Tarot prevailed 
on their Lordships to grant him a Select Committee on Captain Warner's 
inventions. 





Perth election took place on Thursday. The candidates to succeed the 
present Lord Panmure were the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, and Mr, 
Gilpin, the Quaker publisher of London, whose name is famously identi- 
fied with the pamphlet quoted by Lord Palmerston in the Militia debate. 


| The numbers were—for Kinnaird, 325; for Gilpin, 225; majority against 


the man of Peace, 100, 

Mr. Rocbuck was at Sheffield yesterday among his constituents; and 
made a speech which, commencing against some adverse feeling, mani- 
fested at the opening of his two main subjects, national defence and na- 
tional education, ended amidst enthusiastic plaudits, and a resolution of 
confidence, 


The Count de Chambord has addressed a manifesto to the Legitimists of 
France, specifically enjoining them to accept no offices under the Usurpa- 
tion. 

“‘ The first duty of Royalists is to do no act, to enter into no engagement, 
in apie with their political faith. Thus, then, whatever advantage 
may be obtained by filling positions and offices which place them in relation 
and habitual contact with the people, they must not hesitate to refuse all such 
in case engagements or promises be required from them contrary to their prin- 
ciples, and which would not permit them to do in all circumstances what 
their convictions impose on them, Happier days are yet in store for France, 
and for us: I am certain of the fact. It is in my ardent love for my coun- 
try, it is the hope of serving it, of being able to serve it, that I gather the 
strength and the courage necessary for me to accomplish the great duties 
which have been imposed on me by Providence.” 

The Constitutionnel is the only French newspaper which even refers to 
this document: that Government print says— 

“Tf it be an incontestable advantage for a Government to see clearly into 
the conduct and progress of its adversaries, and to know with certainty on 
what it may or may not reckon, we cannot see with displeasure the new 
movement of the Legitimist party: if it suits it to now number its forces, 
we can only regard it as a useful lesson for it and for France.”’ 

The Indépendance Belge was stopped at the Paris post-office yesterday, 
because it contained the letter of the Comte de Chambord. 





The Piedmontese Gazette gives this information from Florence, dated the 
8th instant— 

** The Constitution and Civie Guard are abolished. A decree of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany constitutes the Government on the same basis as before 
1848. The Ministers are henceforward responsible to the Grand Duke; the 


| Council of State is separated from that of the Ministers. The communal law 





draft ordinances sent out by Lord Grey. 


of 1849 and the law on the press are to be revised.” 





THE LAST NEWS FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

The present state of the Cape Constitution question is in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory. As prognosticated in the debate of last session, 
and especially foretold by the Duke of Newcastle, much art of delay and 
obstruction has been employed to thwart the good intentions of Parlia- 
ment—and we are bound to add, of Lord Grey—towards the Cape colo- 
nists. Continually goaded on by peremptory mandates from home, at 
length the Legislative Council of the Cape has completed its work of set- 
tling the Constitution Ordinances; but, strange to say, having thus 
reached the end, we find the whole undone. 

The promised constitution, like all popular constitutions, was to rest 
of course on the primary basis of a certain electoral franchise. The 
amount of that franchise had been fixed with remarkable unanimity as 
the occupation of property worth 25/. It is impossible for us to judge as 
to the abstract fitness of such a qualification for a Colonial voter: it is 
enough to say that it was proposed by the Government officials, accepted 
by the people, adopted by the Home Government, and embodied in the 
It formed, in truth, the basis of 
what may be termed the compact between Government and the Colony. 
The Legislative Council, however, sends back the ordinances to this country 
with the qualification dowbled—raised from 25/. to 501. Against such a 
change the Attorney-General, the Collector of Customs, and the Auditor- 
General protest and remonstrate. This is the language of the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Porter 

“ We are now treating of the qualification for voters for the Lower House 
—the People’s Heuse; and I am staggered—I am shocked to hear my ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Hawkins, one of Mr. Montague’s nominees) propose for 
the Lower House a qualification as high as could well be proposed for the 
Upper Chamber.” ‘ For God’s sake, leave the 25/. franchise unimpaired as 
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regards the Lower House.” ‘I shall have no hope of this Council, and no 
hope of this constitution, if you shall countenance by your votes a change 
like this. To my mind, the 26/. franchise is the heart of the whole consti- 
tution, and it is to pluck the heart out of it now to change the 25/. franchise.” 

He then proceeds to notice the plea on which the proposed change is 
grounded,—namely, that the low franchise will admit the Coloured races, 
who, itis said, are disaffected. To sucha plea the Attorney-General 
replies— 

“* But perhaps you will say that you distrust the Hottentots as a class, and 
yegard them with suspicion. I donot; but if I did, what then? why should 
you therefore fear the exercise of the franchise? This is a delicate topic, 
but it is necessary to touch upon it; and as we have been for some time 
sitting upon gunpowder, I may safely venture. Now, for myself, I do not 
hesitate to say, that I would rather meet the Hottentot at the hustings 
voting for his representative, than meet the Hottentot in the wilds with the 
gun upon his shoulder. If these people have much physical force, are armed, 
and, as you say, disaffected, is it not better to disarm them by letting them 
participate in the privileges of the constitution, than by refusing those long- 
expected privileges to drive them into their laagers? They consider the 
faith of the Government is pledged to them ; they consider that the faith of 
the Council is pledged to them ; they consider that the faith of the Colony is 
pledged to them ; and if you now blast all their hopes and tell them that 


they shall not fight their battles constitutionally, do you not yourselves ap- | 


ply to them a stimulus to fight their battles unconstitutionally >? All you 
could possibly urge about physical foree—about danger and disaffection and 
the like—would, if I believed a word of it, which I do not, only make me 
the more earnest in my efforts to prevent any change being made in the 26/. 
franchise.’ 

Need we add any comment to such arguments proceeding from 
such authority? Mr. Montague, however, and his nominee members, 
persisted successfully in the change proposed: and in that form the ordi- 
nances now stand for approval or revision by her Majesty. What course 
will the Government take? The only course open to them, consistently 
with good faith and regard to the peace of the colony, is to restore 
(as they have the power of doing) the franchise to its original amount, 
and in that shape to give their final and immediate sanction to the 
nicasure ; otherwise a heavy responsibility rests on them for the con- 
sequences, 





MONEY MARKET.* 
Srock Excuance, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds were heavy at the commencement of the week, but 
have since shown more vitality. “The closing price of Consols this afternoon 
is 993 } for Account; being an advance of $ upon that of last week. Part of 
the heaviness alluded to may be attributed to the occurrence of the settling- 
day on Tuesday last, when a considerable amount of Consols held on specula- 
tion had to be carried over to the next account. The demand for Three- 
and-a-quarter per Cent Stock continues, and the price of it has advanced 

roportionally higher than that of Consols or Reduced Three per Cents. 
The difference between Three-and-a-quarter per Cents and Consols has 
inereased within these few weeks from } to 14 per cent. Money continues 
abundant, and the rate of discount from 1} to 2 per cent. 

All the European Foreign Stocks are heavy, and the demand for them, 
which was lately so brisk, has slackened. The want of vitality in the money- 
market in Paris will account for this state of things; Paris being considered 
as the thermometer of European speculation: in addition to which, it may 
be remarked that meetings of Sovereigns are always regarded with suspicion 
by capitalists, as they generally tend to political embroilment. Most of the 
current Foreign Bonds are from } to 1 per cent below recent prices; and 
though there are no indications of alarm, or any large amounts of Stock 
offered for sale, markets are certainly not in a healthy state. Mexican Stock 
has experienced a serious decline. It appears that the report noticed in part 
of our last impression of the arrival of only 40,000 dollars on account of 
the dividend was erroneous, and that in fact 72,000 dollars had been 
received. The correct amount of the remittance was not known till the 
beginning of this week; when the Stock, which had fallen about 2 per 
cent, recovered again, and closes today about 1 per cent below the 
price from which it fell on Saturday. Peruvian and the other South 
American Stocks are without animation, and the business transacted in them 
is unimportant. A decline of about 7 per cent occurred in Buenos Ayres 
Stock upon the arrival of the intelligence from the Rio de la Plata to 3d 
April, by which it appears that things were in great confusion in the Re- 
public, and that the free navigation of the Parana had been refused to Bra- 
zil. The price of the Stock, which was 77 to 79, fell immediately, and 
closes at 70 to 72. : 

The Share Market has been steady; and though a considerable business 
occurred, the fluctuations have not been such as to require remark : its aspect 
is downward. The French Shares are all from 10s. to 1/. lower. A sale of 
about 1000 Shares of all descriptions on French account occurred on Tuesday ; 
and as the prices in Paris have since continued depressed, our market has 
shown no signs of improvement since. 
Saturpay Twetve o’CLock. 

There is no change in the prices of cither the English or Foreign Funds ; 
neither has any business of importance occurred. The transactions in the 
Railway Share Market have been as yet unimportant, may in the Shares of 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton. We omitted to notice the loss 
of the new bill of this company, which was known yesterday afternoon ; 
when the Shares fell about 3/.,—namely, to 19}. There is no material 
¢hange in prices this morning. The Preference Shares are about par. 





3 per Cent Consols...... ooo 994 § | Dutch 2} per Cents,........+ 61} 2 
Dit.o for Account ......... - 995 i | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 925 3 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 98 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 31} 2 
3} per Cents .........0eee0e 100 } Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 102 4 
Long Annuities ............ Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842,, 37 8 
SM PUNE sc ccancesecnsens 219} 20} | Ditto o per Cents 1824 ...... 98 100 
Exchequer Bills..........++ 683 70pm. Russian 5 per Cents .,...... 115 17 
Endia Stock .........e.s00 . 267 270) Ditto 44 perCents.......... 103 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 | Spanish (Active) 5 perCents, —— 
Belgian 4} per Cents....... 94 Gex d. Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 46} 7 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......++- 103 5 Ditto Deferred 3 pe Cents 185i 208 3 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 104 5 Sardinian Bons ............. 96 7 
Ditto 3 per Cents ......... . 7380 | 





Cheatres and RAusir. 


One of those serio-comic afterpieces, by which an audience is made 
first to laugh at the oddities, and then to sympathize with the misfortunes 
of an old Frenchman, large in heart but low in pocket, has been produced 
at the Princess’s, under the title of A Lucky Friday. Here the Gaul, 
who has passed through the several avatars of Monsieur Mallet, Monsieur 
Jacques, &e., is an intensely respectable cashier, with the most venerable 
white hair, the most comical dread of Friday, and the most acute sensi- 
bility ; but all these interesting peculiarities are insufficient to prevent 
him from dipping his hand into his employer's strong box and abstracting 


a number of bank-notes. The actor has now to exhibit despair in addi- 
tion to the other phases of character ; and thus nearly all that a theatrical 
Frenchman can do or suffer is done and suffered by our cashier. The 
name of Mr. Wigan, who has made a special study of Gallic dialect and 
sentiment, is of itself a sufficient guarantee that the part is played to per- 
| fection. We may add, that in adapting the piece from the French, he 

has scarcely been less successful. He has transferred the scene of action 

to England without making the act of transfer apparent, and has written 
| his dialogue with great tact and care. That the reader may have a 
| stimulant to go and see this meritorious little drama, we shall not state 
| whether the Frenchman is consigned to the Old Bailey, or whether the 
story ends happily. 


The engagement of Mademoiselle Rose Chéri has not brought any ma- 
| terial increase to our knowledge of the French répertoire; the well- 
| known character of the Empress in Un Changement de Main remaining the 

most popular of her productions. Meanwhile, Mr. Mitchell promises a 
| decided novelty in the shape of a series of performances by a first-rate 
| German company. The plays named in his prospectus comprise some 
| of the chefs-d’euvre of Goethe and Schiller, and the series will com- 
mence with Hymont. Whether an experiment so novel will succeed, it is 
| yetimpossible even to conjecture ; but great reliance is to be placed on the 
| judgment and spirit of Mr. Mitchell,—the first man, be it remembered 


| who has effected the establishment of a permanent French compan in 
| this metropolis ; and the company—at the head of which stands the illes- 
trious name of Devrient—seems to present a striking galaxy of talent. 
| Miss Glyn, whose performance of the Duchess of Malfi may be re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable and original creations of the modern 
stage, has taken her talents, and the tragedy likewise, to the Surrey 
Theatre. The acting remains the same, but there is a sad difference be- 
tween the audience at Sadler’s Wells and that at the Surrey. If the Is- 
lingtonians are no very discriminating critics, they have been, at any 
rate, drilled into a respectful appreciation of the poetic drama; while the 
periceci of the Obelisk still evidently prefer the prose interest and humour 
of the F/ying Dutchman to the majesty of blank verse and the pomp of 
really tragic acting. 


The Covent Garden Opera has produced Lucia di Lammermoor with a 
new cast in the principal characters. Mademoiselle Anna Zerr, already 

| known on this stage as Mozart's Queen of Night, has had a great success in 
Donizetti's Lucia—showing herself an excellent actress and a most accom- 
plished singer. She sings the music beautifully, and the surprising flexi- 
bility and compass of her voice do not tempt her to indulge in a super- 
fluity of ornaments. Herr Anders is a good singer of the German school 
—somewhat hard and angular, but earnest and expressive. In the 
“strong”’ situations his acting has force and energy, but his bearing 
lacks grace and polish: he is a performer of merit, and may be rendered 
available in many parts, but as Edgardo he is out of place in a theatre 
which possesses Mario and Tamberlik. Signor Bartolini, who made a 
début in Enrico, has a fine baritone voice, and his face and person are 
in his favour: what more he may be hereafter, will depend upon his appli- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| cation and his opportunities. 





The New Philharmonic Society, at their concert of Wednesday last, 
wisely availed themselves of the advantage which the possession of Exe- 
ter Hall gives them over the Old Society in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
| by getting up Beethoven’s Ninth or Choral Symphony. This great work 
| was originally composed expressly for the Philharmonic Society; and it 
has been through their repeated performances alone that it has hitherto 
been made known tothe English public. But for these performances, 
indeed, it would probably have remained unknown to this day; for its 
immense magnitude, enormous difficulty, and obscurity of design, 
have as yet prevented it from becoming popular in any part of 
Germany. The admirable orchestra under Costa’s able direction 
has succeeded in giving an idea of its beauties; but the full 
display of its power and grandeur depends upon the combination of 
great masses of instrumental and choral sound, which it is impossible to 
effect in a place like the Hanover Square Concert-room. This, then, is 
one of those pieces which the Philharmonic Society, without any injury 
to itself, may leave to its younger competitor. We may observe, at the 
same time, that it was in the choral portion of the work that the Exeter 
Ilall performance had the advantage. In the smaller space of the Ha- 
nover Square Rooms, many of the minute details of the instrumentation 
reached the ear with the greater distinctness; but the choral shouts of 
jubilation rang through the large and lofty hall with an effect of 
which we had no previous experience. It struck us, however, that, 
in approaching the close, M. Berlioz urged the chorus too rapidly 
forward. His intention was, that the joy, as it reached its cli- 
max, should be “fast and furious”; but he forgot the maxim 
which Beethoven himself applicd to the performance of his own sym- 
phonies, that large bodies must move slowly. Immense masses of 
choral sound cannot be produced with rapid articulation, and if they could 
the ear could not receive them. Setting this aside, however, the per- 
formance was magnificent, and enabled us to see further into the depths 
of this powerful composition than we had ever done before; though still 
unable to seize all those trains of association which in the mind of the 
author must have linked his thoughts together and given unity to his de- 
sign. 

The only other remarkable feature of the concert was the performance 
of Mendelssohn's pianoforte Concerto in G minor, by Mademoiselle Clauss ; 
a young lady recently arrived in England, who showed herself to be pos- 
sessed of the qualities of a great artist. 





At the second meeting of the Quartet Association, on Wednesday, much 
interest was excited among the amateurs by the performance of a quartet 
composed by Mr. G. A. Macfarren; which was admirably executed by 
Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti, and found quite worthy to be 
placed beside the works of the great German masters. This is the more 
remarkable as we do not know a single quartet by an English composer 
that has attracted any notice, or that has even been considered worth 
being printed. Our musicians are prevented from attempting this species 
of composition by finding no opportunities of obtaining a hearing; and 
we are glad that a society of the finest performers in London are now 
making it one of their objects to give such opportunities. 
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~ POPICS OF THE DAY. 


DECLINE OF THE DERBY CABINET. 


Iv is not “the defeat of Ministers” that has lowered them in pub- 
lic respect, but the character of their own acts, which are irrecon- 
cileable alike with the original professions of the men on taking 
office and with each other. On taking office in the teeth ofa Par- 
liamentary majority, they professed to stand, at least during the 
remainder of the present Parliament, in a sort of provisional posi- 
tion; and on the strength of their modest assurances to that effect, 
Parliament waived some of the usual enforeements of Ministerial 
responsibility. It was understood that they would only endeavour 
to carry on the necessary public or routine business of the session,— 
that in consideration of the half-irresponsible position which they 
were permitted to retain, they would put a stricter limitation on 
the action of a Ministry. They have done the reverse; they have 
put the very loosest construction upon their responsibility. The 
“ necessary business” was construed to mean several things not 
to be understood in any ordinary interpretation of such a phrase. 
Chancery Reform, for example, is an excellent thing, and if the 
conduct of Ministers had otherwise been decorous, the licence 
which was taken to include that luxury would have been readily 
pardoned ; but it could hardly have been deemed essential to the 
routine of public business. If anything not strictly of the cha- 
racter of routine was to be expected of the present Ministers, as 
something which they might have been reasonably supposed to 
think essentially necessary, it was a measure to repeal the repeal 
of the Corn-laws and restore Protection, for that was the essential 





doctrine of their party: but even that they waived till “ next | 


session,” if not to some more indefinite period. 

For proceeding with the Militia Bill they had a warrant in the 
technical position of the case. whatever may be the diversity of 
opinion on the general subject, measures to fortify the national de- 
fences have been pronounced necessary by competent authority ; 
and Ministers were to be applauded rather than blamed for taking 
up the subject. But as the debates advanced, some unpleasant 
traits came forth. The measure appeared to be designed to catch 
all sides: it was a militia, as kool John Russell had practically 
suggested; Lord Palmerston, victor of the Russell Cabinet, was to 
be caught by making it not local; popularity was aimed at by 
making it in the main voluntary, and was further grasped at by 
the proposal to tack the electoral suffrage to it. All these incidents 
ef the bill, indeed, might have been the result of conviction ; but 
the levity with which the suffrage clause was abandoned as “a 
joke,” and with which the compulsory clauses were postponed till 
next session, throws a new light upon the very design of the mea- 
sure. One is at a loss to detect the common motive for such diver- 
gent and abrupt sallies, until it is suggested by the character of 
other sallies not less irreconcileable with each other. 

If the provisional position of Ministers bound them to anything, 
it was not to meddle with constitutional changes. A policy in 
furtherance of their own essential dogma might have been looked 
for at their hands; an improvement of Chancery administration 
might have been received with a pardon adorned by welcome; 
but any tampering with the representation, any distribution of 
Parliamentary seats, was a subject entirely beyond their authority, 
their power, or their moral right. The very importance of the 
two counties which were to be newly endowed at the hands of a 
Ministry provisionally situated, rendered the matter proportion- 
ately worse. In repelling them, Mr. Gladstone has not only in- 
flicted the disgrace of defeat, but has exposed Ministers in a dis- 
honest excess of authority, and as failing in that transparent dis- 
honesty. 

In reference to the Maynooth question their conduct is of an 
opposite nature in effect, thous not in morality. The responsi- 
bility which they must own, ex ofticio, for the correct management 
of Ireland at a critical period, had been aggravated by certain in- 
cidents. The obtrusive welcome given to Lord Eglinton by the 
Orange party rendered subsequent discretion doubly incumbent on 
the Cabinet. The intimate relation in which Mr. Spooner stood to 
the party of which Lord Derby was head before he accepted office, 
and in fact which supplied him with his title to be candidate for 
the post of first Minister, rendered it absolutely necessary, either 
that Ministers should enforce upon their old ally a semi-oflicial 
discretion, or that they should distinctly mark his independent 
position apart from them. Lord Derby's avowal of opinion, ex- 
plicit as to his hostile animus towards Maynooth, equivocating in 
every other respect, proclaimed the community of feeling between 
the chief of the Government and the veteran Protestant-Pro- 
tectionist; and in the sequel Mr. Spooner was either permitted 
er procured—Lord Derby’s equivocating manner suggests the 
dubiety—to make that attack on Maynooth which was not 
discreet even up to the semi-official degree. He is supported 
m a sleek No-Popery speech by Mr. Walpole ; although the sleep- 
ing Chancellor of the Exche uer, Lord John Manners, and other 
members of the Cabinet, are old supporters of the grant, and have 
not avowed any conversion. Mr. Spooner appears as acting under 
the patronage of some of the Ministers; while others dislike the 
affair, but permit a move which may catch Protestant votes at an 
election. It is an “open question ” in the Cabinet—that Whig re- 
sort having been adopted by these Tories in a form of aggravated 
turpitude. We say nothing here as to the merits of the question, 
admirably set forth by Mr. Gladstone; but only insist on the fact, 
that it was an affair in which Ministers, however they decided, 





were bound to take a firm, uncompromising, unequivocal, sincere 
course : we see how they Aave acted. 

Throughout these divergencies there is one common trait—each 
act is explained, if it be regarded as a trick to catch at some popu- 
lar prejudice, as a show-piece in the budget of Ministerial favours 
for the election-time. In waiving their own pledged creed, in pre- 
cipitating a “Chancery reform,” in empirically and tentatively 
patching up their Militia Bill, in an excess of authority to enfran- 
chise two new counties, in the culpable abstinence from official 
action on the Maynooth question, we detect the one common fea- 
ture—a trick to catch votes. No Anti-Reform leaning brought to 
the aid of Chancery Reform—no professions of defensive patriotism 
sung to the accompaniment of timorous compliments to the pos- 
sible invader—no Protectionist curtseying to Free-trade—no old 
traditions of proud independence worn as a disguise by the noble 
chief—no scientific ideas adorning the literary master-spirit of the 
Cabinet—can beguile the public insight enough to hide the con- 
fessed character of the Derby Government, as a timeserving waiter 
on events. 

The block has been disused as the instrument for enforcing Mi- 
nisterial responsibility ; the inertness of the Commons as the cus- 
todes of national rights and national welfare has nullified even the 


| mild responsibility of modern times ; the tergiversations and prosti- 








tutions of party haye extinguished that enforcer of conscience- 
responsibility, shame. We are in the full blaze of a régime which 
in impunity lends the opportunity of audacity to the puniest cou- 
rage, the facility of recklessness to the poorest invention; and, re- 
velling in that opportunity, rollicking in a strength intoxicating 
to vanity from its alien and unwonted exaltations, the Conserva- 
tive Ministers are hurrying “the system” to consequences which, 
however near, no one can foresee or calculate. 


A GENEROUS REVENGE. 

Ir Sir Harry Smith had been a cunning master of rhetoric, which 
he is not, he could not have devised a more bitter rejoinder to the 
despatch of Earl Grey notifying his recall, than the one which is 
yublished in the Gazette this week. Failing in his Colonial policy, 
oom about this Caffre war, determined to confess or concede 
nothing, Lord Grey turned round upon his servant in the colony, 
dismissed him, and in a scolding despatch upbraided him for his 
deficiencies. 

Sir Harry Smith replies, by acknowledging the receipt of a de- 
spatch “intimating to me that her Majesty’s Government had 
deemed it an unavoidable duty to relieve me from my present 
sition; that my Sovereign had approved of the measure, and that 
my successor was immediately to leave England.” The eloquent 
dignity of this simple acknowledgment is enhanced by the sequel. 
No sudden throwing-up of a duty so suddenly withdrawn: his 
“ sense of duty” male him persevere in the expulsion of the rebels 
from their strongholds; and, still under the ban of disgrace, he 
realized a striking suecess—probably the greatest of the war. 

Disgraced, told to bear the whole burden of the failure, the 
veteran seeks no vent for spleen, no transfer of blame, by scolding 
his subordinates. On the contrary, although accused of hyperbole 
before, in praising his officers and men, with a cordial obstinacy he 
now insists that the praise had been fairly and hardly earned ; 
and he clenches it with repetition. We can imagine the feel- 
ings of the late Colonial Secretary on reading this passage, in 
which Sir Harry vindicates the justice of giving the soldier his 
meed of applause : “ he does his fran but human nature renders 
even the soldier’s intrepid heart sensible of the approbation of 
his superior.” The reproof is complete. 








SAFETY OF IRON SHIPS. 

Tue decision of the Court-martial on the loss of the Birkenhead 
can hardly be said to have left the question where it was: for the 
very silence of the Court on important points is too marked not to 
indicate a settled attention, and, we must believe, a feeling that 
more searching inquiry should be made into those points. The 
Court sat to inquire into the conduct of certain officers and men 
belonging to the ship; and the defence of that conduct did not, as 
in many cases it would, set forth the causes of the disaster. The 
Court accomplished its duty by acquitting the prisoners. 

Nothing transpired to contradict the natural assumption that 
Mr. Salmond went so close to the shore—the vessel was but two or 
three miles off it—in order to make a “short cut.” The strong 
indraught which exists near Point Danger—a warning name—may 
have turned his course closer to the rocks than he intended ; but it 
is to be presumed that he knew of that indraught, or if not, why was 
he ignorant? ‘That he reposed in full confidence, is proved by. the 
fact that he was in bed at that critical time. The reasons which 
guided him, however, are closed against further inquiry by the 
death of Mr. Salmond. 

Not so the question as to the working of the compasses in an 
iron ship. That the subject was present to the minds of the offi- 
cers composing the Court, is evident from their interrogatories ; 
but the position which the survivors had occupied in the ship was 
not of a kind which enabled them to explain the facts. They 
could not state the deviation between the binnacle compass and the 
standard compass. Whether any aberration of the compass con- 
spired with the set of the current to mislead the officers of the ves- 
sel, we cannot even conjecture, though it is very possible. The 
most definite fact you arrive at is, that the compasses were “slow 
to come round.” ‘The question, however, is not buried with the 
Birkenhead, and it ought to be sifted to the very bottom so long 
as a single iron ship remains on the Navy List. 
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A fact which comes out more strongly is the suddenness of the 
break-up so soon after the ship struck. Again the imperfections 
of the evidence tell against strict estimation, and no one can state 
the interval by the watch. But it is quite evident that the first 
blow tore open the bilge of the ship, and, making one common 
rent, nullified the water-tight compartments in the fore-part which 
ought to have kept her afloat. It is also evident that the vessel 
no sooner settled on the unequal rocks than she broke apart by her 
own weight, with a suddenness scarcely possible to wood under 
similar cireumstanees; a suddenness which doubly contributed to 
the loss of life, by the strictness of time allowed for salvage, and 
by the increased confusion. A further question arises—whether it 
would be possible to fit an iron hulk with a framework of wood, 
and whether some contrivance cannot be devised to secure that the 
compartments shall be really water-tight: but, in the absence of 
such new devices, the question of gravest moment is this—whether 
the disadvantages of iron in case of disaster do not outweigh the 
undoubted advantages in smooth voyaging ? We do not beg that 
question in the negative, but neither should it be begged in the 
affirmative. If it be neglected, those who are responsible for the 
neglect will be responsible for the manslaughter of the doomed 
victims should a second Birkenhead be sacrificed. 





THE WEARY STATESMAN’S LULLABY. 


“Bressep is the man,” cried Sancho, “ that first invented sleep!” | 


—a blessing best known to the hard-working. To them it comes 
on the hardest of couches. The labourer needs no down for his 
se; the voyager can relish a snatch of unreckoned sleep upon 


a coiled cable ; and the weary statesman can restore his vegetative | 


system on the bench of “the Lower House”—as the poor Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did on Tuesday night. So little of “ short 
time” is there for the working Minister, that he is forced to the 
most irregular methods of stealing his night's rest, and sometimes 
he is fain to take part of it before dinner. 

This. couch, however, may be more luxurious than it would 
seem; for undiluted silence is not the happiest of all atmospheres 
for the slumberer, and ofttimes it happens that the House supplies 
soporific murmurs of extreme potency. Thus it befell on Tuesday, 
when Spooner came to Disraeli as the sprite from that sanctimoni- 
ous hypocrite Archimago came to Morpheus ; 

‘“whom drowned dee 
Tn drowsy fit he finds; of nothing he takes keep.” 
But Spooner was soother as well as messenger; and his stream 
of eloquence performed the office of those drowsy murmurs which 
lulled the very god of sleep. 
** And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mixed with a murmuring wind, much like the soun 

Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swown.”’ 
So the drowsy tones of Spooner, proxy for “ Nature’s sweet re- 
storer,” fell soft upon the ear of slumbering Chancellor, “and his 
waste words returned to him in vain.” Having delivered a “di- 
verse dream ” to the Protectionists, in the shape of Protective pro- 
mises enclosing a Free-tradish budget, Disraeli 

“down did lay 
His heavy head, devoid of careful cark.’’ 
How sweet that spectacle, of conscience-free enjoyment! He 
could not have done it if he had murdered a tariff. But no harm 
has been done, no crime committed, and Disraeli slumbered while 
Spooner spoke,—the silver sounds of the bright financial dream 
rily mingling “ with the base murmur of the water’s fall.” 


THE WAGNER JUDGMENT. 

Propasry the Court of Chancery has never jumped so evenly with 
public opinion as in the decision on the Wagner case. 
ments of “ Equity ” and the conclusions of plain fairness and com- 
mon sense have summed up alike, and have refused to admit M. 
Wagner’s pleas for the breach of his contract with Mr. Lumley. 
The case, however, will not have been in vain; it is an expensive 
but a valuable experience. 

Wagner’s plea for a discharge of the injunction rested on techni- 
calities, but even the technicalities failed. To establish the peremp- 
tory date for the preliminary payment, a forced construction was 
put upon the adverb “dés,” not justified ,by either dictionary or 
usage ; and that strict or rather strained construction is attempted 
against Mr. Lumley after he has been asked for an extension of 
time, and asked not in vain. 

The exclusive clause, repudiated by M. Wagner, is established 
against him by a concurrence of circumstances unusually conclu- 
sive. The general authority to Bacher appears not only from ex- 

ss words to that effect, but from the tone of several letters ad- 

sed to him by the Wagners. If it appeared that Mr. Lumley 
had employed him as his agent, it appears that the Wagners had 
done so more closely, and with an increasing confidence. 
as the Vice-Chancellor remarked,* they, subsequently to the in- 
troduction of the clause, held Lumley to “ the contract,”—the only 
one that he had signed being the one that contained the clause. 
That the clause is not matter of course, is far from being proved by 
Mr. Gye’s allegation that he did not introduce it into his contract 





with Madame Grisi: artists may be too eminent, or too unimpor- | 


tant, for such a restriction to be imposed upon them; and at all 
events. Mr. Gye was not the original importer of Madame Grisi. 
The most substantial allegation on the part of M. Wagner is, 
that the bargain which he had concluded with Mr. Lumley was a 
bad one: but that is not made out. Mademoiselle Wagner's repu- 
tation had not been established—it had still to be judged in Paris 


The refine- | 


And, | 


— 


and London, or in Italy. And if Gye offered more than Lumley 
was it not in part because, to the price which the father expected 
for a young songstress who had been running the gauntlet at 
theatres not the most important, an addition was warranted 
solely by the “ quotation” of Mr. Lumley’s offer ? 

An attempt is made to amend the translation of that epigram- 
matie passage—* England is to be valued only for her money”: 
and we are now told to read— England rewards only with her 
money”: but the nice distinction is a stroke of German philosophy 
which will not be appreciated in this country. In the first ver- 
sion, M. Wagner seemed to express a sordid motive as the sole ob- 
| ject of his own conduct; in the amended version, he charges 
| England with having none but a gross and base reward. Unques- 
tionably that is not the feeling of English treatment that will be 
acknowledged by the Italian artists who revel in a round of easy 
| popularity ; it will not be acknowledged by Jenny Lind, who was 
| courted and féted in all directions; it could hardly have occurred 
| to any generous disposition even before a visit to England. The 
| only reward, indeed, expected from England by M. Wagner, was 

her money ; and he judged of her by himself. Englishmen should 
| punish him whenever they meet him, by giving him the national 
| coin—a shilling. 

It is to be regretted that the administrators of art for England 
should have fallen so readily into the sordid trap. Nothing, indeed, 
is to be said against Mr. Lumley, who pursued a course justi- 
| fied by precedent; and the exclusive clause might be necessary 

even without any unhandsome intention. It was clear, for ex- 
ample, that Jenny Lind, had she been free, might have worn her- 
| self out with engagements extraneous to the operahouse. Not 





| that she was greedy for some of the honours that invited her: she 
| declined to give even the Court precedence in her first public sing- 
ing; but she seemed to have no bounds to her erratic efforts when 
they were invoked in the name of charity. M. Wagner was led 
astray by Gye, and has been called to account through the clause : 
| Charity was the Gye of Jenny Lind. Still, a clause for exclusive 
trading is an ugly thing in art. If there are few Jenny Linds to 
be led away by charitable lavishness, so there are few Albert Wag- 
ners so singleminded as he is ; anda trust in “ handsome” construc- 
tions is after all the best complement to a written contract. 

As to the other parties in the suit, a novel or a play could not 
have dealt out better poetical justice: the attempt to outbid a 
rival, the jilting of one manager for another who offers a little 
higher, end in a Chancery injunction. The person that deserves 
most pity is the young lady who is the Helen of this Trojan war. 
Will she appear at all, or not ?—that is the question now left for 
the public to discuss. Against herself there can be no ill feeling ; 
the public, however, cannot but retain some uncomfortable sensa- 
tion at the sound of her name; and it would be fortunate if, refut- 
ing M. Wagner’s assertion that England rewards only with her 
money, the young artist had the opportunity of changing her 
| name before her appearance. 


Letters to the Editor. 


DANGEROUS CONDITION OF THE AUSTRALIAS 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Reigate, 12th May 1852. 

Smr—In a letter signed “ W.” which you published last autumn,* imme- 
diately after news of the discovery of gold in Australia reached this eountry, 
I endeavoured to predict the consequences of that event as regards the eco- 
nomical and eh condition of our Southern Colonies. Persons interested 
in the subject have recently asked me to address you again; and they wish 
that I should do so in my own name, flattering by assuring me that it may 
| have weight as that of a principal founder of two of those colonies, and the 
author of the means by which the bulk of the non-convict population of the 
whole group has been established. I comply with the request, but not with- 
out reluctance; for, in the first place, ill-health precludes me from under- 
taking any public responsibility ; and, secondly, I cannot hope that any indi- 
vidual, still less one so obscure as myself, should add usefully to the force of 
pleadings for the Colonies, which are continually urged by the 7imes with 
remarkable ability, and without the slightest practical effect. If the most 
powerful cause and organ of opinion utterly fails in a persevering endeavour 
to move the public and the Government to some effort on behalf of the Aus- 
tralasian world, because both Government and public are hardened in indif- 
ference to Colonial questions, what can any of us expect to accomplish in the 
same direction ? I write almost without aim or faith. Still, here is my say, 
for what it may be worth. 

The conclusions of my former letter were drawn hypothetically by an 
a priori course of reasoning. Their basis was not then a fact, but only matter 
of assumption. All depended on what should turn out to be the extent and 
richness of the newly-discovered gold-field. In these respects, the largest 
anticipations have been more than realized. Instead of claiming credit for 
foresight on this point, I own that I had no belief in the wide-spread fa- 
cility of obtaining gold which I assumed for the sake of the argument. But, 
on the other hand, whilst the ifs of that argument were only imagined, they 
| have proved most exactly, as facts, the causes of the effects which the argu- 
| ment foretold. The whole economy and social fabric of these colonies is in 
| the throes of a revolution, productive indeed of gold, but destructive of all 
| other wealth, and equally destructive of the established relations and very 
foundations of society. Nothing like it was ever seen in the world before, 
| In California, there was neither wealth nor society to destroy ; still less was 

there a kind of wealth—an immense quantity of live-stock owned by large 


| 








capitalists—not only depending for its preservation on a constant supply of 
hired labour, but also constituting, in the form of a natural aristocracy, the 
principal element of social life. In the Australian Colonies, moreover, other 
wealth than live-stock has been accumulated—such as towns, roads, and 
' houses in the country—which owes its existence to the live-stock, and the 
relations of which towards the herds and flocks are such that the greater part 
of it must perish soon after the ruin of the staple of the country. Even if one 
could by magic preserve the cattle and sheep w ithout hired labourers, still 
houses must go to rack when bricklayers and carpenters and glaziers have 
disappeared. Already we hear of broken roofs and windows remaining un- 
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mended, as of flockowners, bankers, and even governors, cleaning their own 
shoes, because “ every body has gone to the diggings. W e cannot exaggerate 
the overthrow of things existing. Sudden universal suffrage here would be 
less convulsing. For the laws of nature surpass those of man ; and it is an 
essential natural property of gold-finding (not mining) in a new country to 
Jacobinize society. The process no longer rests on the hypotheses of my 
former letter, but is actually taking place. The greatest reward of industry 
being in the gold-fields, all labourers go thither, and nothing but gold is 
produced. It would be different if Australia were isolated from the rest of 
the world, because, in that case, the wants of the gold-finders would be sup- 
lied by the employment on the spot of highly-rewarded capital and labour, 
in the production of their clothes, tools, food, drinks, and tobacco. But their 
capital may be imported from England and America at prices with which, in 
a gold-tinding state of the labour-market, it would be impossible to compete ; 
and thus their immense guins afford no profits to any other capital. It 
follows that none gain except gold-tinders, small sivrekeepers and publicans 
at the diggings, a few merchants who import supplies for the diggers, and a 
few dealers in gold-dust. Of course the gold docs not stay in the country ; 
and, equally of course, to a country in which capital dies from the want of 
hired labour to preserve it, nothing is brought, in exchange for gold, which 
ean take the form of permanent wealth. The old society, therefore, is dis- 


BOOKS. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC TRANSLATED BY DAVIES AND 
VAUGHAN.* 
Mr. Conpen, blind Sampson that he is, once made sport for the 
Philistines by declaring his opinion that a single number of the 
Times newspaper contained more valuable knowledge than all the 
works of Thucydides. To make the assertion true, there must be 
a large negative value in those other works of Thucydides of which 
the Member for the West Riding has the sole and exclusive secret; 
for the single work of this author with which the rest of the world 





| is acquainted, the history of a portion of the Peloponnesian War, 


is not only a record of most important and interesting facts, but a 
treasury of political philosophy available for ever, because founded 


| on the experience and reflection of a wise thinker and accomplished 


solved. The new one consists, with few exceptions, of a sort of navvies | 


rolling in money without a master, no small proportion of them being the 
most hardened criminals. The law of person and property is the revolver or 
the bowie-knife. It is a monstrous Socialism, under which all enjoyment 
and power is monopolized by the proletaires, without a provision for the im- 
provement of their barbarous second nature. 

But what should we in England care, if we do but get the gold, which will 
relieve our encumbered landlords, benefit our farmers who have leases, di- 
minish the weight of our public debt, and establish free trade in peace? 
This question is one of the ways in which the subject is disposed of by people 
unconnected with the Colonies, Another way is by taking for granted, that 
somehow or other the inscrutable designs of Providence will bring some great 
good to the whole world out of so astonishing an event as the long-delayed 
and simultaneous discoveries of gold at opposite sides of the wide Pacitie. 
The latter class of optimists being content with the enjoyment of their won- 
ders, are as careless about the means of drawing good trom evil in this case, 
as the former class who already see nothing but good for themselves here in 
the evil suffered by others at a distance. Nor do 1 know of any class 
in this country, exeepting only persons in some way connected with 
the Southern Colonies, upon whom at present we can rely for even 
serious attention to the subject. 
view to any practical result of any value, we should press the necessity of 

rompt and vigorous action. They are a numerous class; and if they were 
but organized, they would be instantly powerful. 
factures, in the exporting commerce of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, in 
the shipping interests, and, above all, in private life, where almost every family 
has a wiative in some of the Australias or New Zealand, there is a latent in- 
fluence which would be suflicieut to overcome the anti-colonizing dispositions 
of the Colonial Office and the vis inertia of the general Government, if it 
were made active by means of association. In free countries, such as Eng- 
land and America, hardly any public good is accomplished without the aid of 
voluntary societies at the beginning. By far the greater part of the coloni- 
zation of the South was brought about by societies in this country—by the 
Colonization Society of 1830, the South Australian Association of 1832-4, 
the New Zealand Association of 1837, the New Zealand Company of 1839-46, 
and the Canterbury Association of 1848-52. I propose an Australasian 
Society. It would have two objects: first, to promote measures for counter- 
acting the evil effects upon the Australias and New Zealand of the gold-dis- 
coveries in New South Wales and Victoria; secondly, to promote measures 
for developing in favour of the whole Southern group of colonies the vast 
good which the gold-discoveries may be made to produce, These general 
terms will suffice for the present. 
two objects in detail; to examine, and I am afraid it will be to condemn as 
unavailable or inadequate, some remedial suggestions which have been pub- 
lished; and, finally, to deseribe with more particularity than in my letter of 
last autumn the measures which, more than ever now that hy — is 
converted into fact, appear to me to be absolutely requisite and alone sufti- 
cient as means to the ends in view. 


colonies, without organized association for action, is like beating the wind. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, E. G. WAKEFIELD. 





THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION, 
The Glebe, Strangford, County Down, 5th May 1852. 

Sm—My attention having been called to an article in the last number of 
your journal, on the Irish Education question, I am induced to request your 
acceptance and perusal of the accompanying pamphlet ; in which is suggested 
a modification of the present system, and one which, while it could not give 
offence to the Romanist party, because it leaves them in precisely their pre- 
sent position, would, I think, remove the conscientious objections of Pro- 
testants. 

I would merely add, that if the rather indefinite modification suggested 
by the Bishop of Ossory, at the late Church Education Society meeting in 
Dublin, is to be understood as you have understood it, I think it may be 
safely asserted that “ this settlement of the Education question, so far as the 
Established Church of Ireland is concerned, is”’ not * satisfactory.” 

Perhaps you would kindly give insertion to these few lines in your next 
number. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun F. Gorpon, 
Rector of Ballyculter, Diocese of Down. 


[Tn order to render the “few lines” of the Rector of Ballyeulter intelli- 
gible, it is necessary to state the rule of the Irish National Education Board 
which offends the consciences of the clergy of the Established Church; as 
well as his proposed modification. The Board enjoins, that whenever reli- 
gious instruction (including under the phrase reading of the Bible) shall be 
proceeded with in a National school, a written or printed notice of the busi- 
ness in hand shall be hung up in the school-room, and leave to withdraw 
shall be then given to children whose parents or guardians may object to 
their being so instructed. Mr. Gordon proposes, that in certain eases the no- 
tice shall be hung up outside instead of inside the building. He would set 
the Commissioners at liberty to grant aid to “Scriptural National Schools,” 


practical man. We fear that this plea can only be put in a modi- 
fied form in bar of a similar assertion respecting the comparative 
value of a modern newspaper and all the works of him who has 
been called with heartfelt sincerity “the divine Plato.” The facts 
that he records are few, and only available to help out an already 


| tolerably complete outline of the political history of his times; 


while his reflections soar for the most part into a region from 
which modern politicians shrink as a prescient ox trom the 
slaughterhouse, where Parliamentary eloquence is put to the ques- 
tion and rapidly extinguished in inarticulate moanings, and (heart- 
rending fact!) majorities and minorities are not held to be at all 
decisive of any the minutest point. Yet, pace Mr. Cobden, we 


| venture to congratulate those classes whom he most especially 


It is upon these last, therefore, that, with a | 


In our woollen manu- | 


1 intend in a future letter to set forth the | 


aims at representing, that of late years they have been enabled to 
study the Dialogues of Plato in English, indifferent though it be ; 
and we now further congratulate them on the appearance of a 
really good, by which we mean a literal and elegant, translation of 
the greatest of those Dialogues, by two gentlemen in every way 
competent to fulfil the task which they have undertaken. 

Strong reasons may be urged why persons of whose education the 
study of the ancient languages has formed no part should derive 
peculiar advantage from the careful perusal of the principal works 
of ancient poetry and philosophy, especially the latter, as they do 
not suffer so much in translation from change of form. The most 
obvious is, that the technical terms of our modern philosophy are 
current in conversation, are learned like other words by hearsay, 
and come to be used like other words without any conscious and 
definite effort to realize the mental states, active or passive, they 
were originally coined to represent. Thus, a person may skim in 
books or conversation the whole surface of our ethics and metaphy- 
sics without one clear glance into the realities of which they treat. 
An ancient work on philosophy will pull such a reader up at once. 
He finds himself in the midst of terms, phrases, and forms of 
reasoning, with which he is not familiar; and, if he is not content 
to go on without understanding what he reads, he must reflect, look 
inward upon his own mind, rouse his conceptive faculty into exer- 
cise, ask himself what each word means; and whether he gain 


| positive knowledge or not, he will have at least the benefit of a 


Meanwhile, let me declare a con- | 
viction, resulting from much experience, that mere writing on behalf of | , . rd 
: . | phrases of modern books and conversation ; and thus, in gaining an 


vigorous mental effort, and have given himself a practical exercise 
in the analysis of language, and therefore of nations. A repetition 
of such efforts will habituate him very soon, if his mind is origin- 
ally of a vigorous habit, to a like process with the words and 


| acquaintance with the thoughts and sayings of men of old, he will 


also gain into the bargain a new mastery over the thoughts and 
words of his contemporaries. He will in fact be improved just as 


| travelling improves a man, by having his eyes opened for the first 


80 to be designated by an inscription on the exterior of the school-house, in | 


which he would oblige all children (capable of reading) to read the Holy 
Scriptures during a portion of the stated school-hours, and within those hours 
he would permit no children to be withdrawn. The question, as it has been 
narrowed by the Bishop of Ossory and the Rector of Ballyculter, falls into the 
category of Big-endian and Little-endian controversies. As they have both 
wactically conceded the main point, that secular education apart from re- 
igious instruction is not sinful, it is to be hoped that they may ultimately 
arrive at a conviction that the reading of the Bible is not promoted by re- 
stricting the popular opportunities of learning to read.—Eb. 








time, through the strange things he sees abroad, to the equally 
wonderful though accustomed things that lie around him at home. 
Any foreign literature does this to a certain extent; but as all 
modern European nations are in somewhat the same stage of civi- 
lization, have a similar religion, and share more or less in the same 
general influence of ideas, the advantage of this sort to be gained 
from ancient literature is plainly much greater in degree. 

But, apart from the training which ancient books in general 
supply, the positive influence which Plato’s writings have had) 
upon philosophical inquiry in all succeeding times, renders an acs 
quaintance with them highly important to any one who interests 
himself in the history, progress, and present state of philosophy. 
The principal antitheses of philosophy, the opposite poles of truth, 
which have attracted opposite classes of minds, and given rise to 
the formation of schools and systems, are found in Plato’s Dia- 
logues as clearly stated, and as copiously illustrated, as they could 
be today in the lecture-rooms of Edinburgh, Paris, or Berlin. Plato 
may be said to have stood at the well-head, and to have dug the 
beginnings of those main channels in which the waters have flowed 
forth ever since, alas! not often so brightly, not often so purely re- 
flective of sun and sky, as when they first burst from 

**the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long.” 
Viewed, however, as an intellectual athlete, or as a man whose 
opinions and methods have powerfully influenced the speculations 
of all ages down to our own, Plato has perhaps his match in Aris- 
totle, especially if quantity makes up for quality, and any number 
of logical heads will turn the balance against one grand soul, 


_ which, as the plant towards the sun, struggles upward instinctively 


} 
| 


towards the central light, and realizes even here, in this cavern of 


* The Republic of Plato, Translated into English. With an Introduction, Analysis, 
and Notes. By John Llewelyn Davies, M.A., and David James Vaughan, M.A., Fel- 
lows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Published by Macmillan and Co., Cambridge, 
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our earthly life, God, Freedom, and Immortality. But look at the 
fine nature of the man as a whole; at his marvellous combination 
of gifts—his subtile analysis, his clear insight, his soaring imagi- 
nation, his sense of beauty, his aptness of illustration, his generous 
temper, his polished courtesy, his piquant irony, his profound 
pathos, all expressing themselves in a style at once graceful, 
vigorous, and majestic, doing for thought and feeling what 





style should always do but seldom does, pouring them into | 


the mind as singing pours words, with their force and ex- 
pression unimpaired, fresh and living as they come from the 
soul of the speaker in the moment of creative passion. And such 
thought and feeling! Blend Kant and Goethe into one, and the 
resultant man could not have approached the deep problems of life 
with a clearer or more masculine intellect in union with a serene 
faith, or a more sublime and self-assuring sense of the 7 of 
the human and divine souls, and of the ultimate restoration of har- 
mony to man’s being and activity. If all this, and kindred topics 


of ancient speculation, with which wise men of old were wont to | 


comfort and to strengthen themselves, to nerve themselves with 
hope beyond the grave, and with heroic effort and no less heroic en- 
durance for the duties of this life,—if all this has passed from our 
region of thought and action, and has made way for a more defi- 
nite religious belief, and a more lucid and complete arrangement of 
material phenomena, it may still, even at the lowest estimate, be 
not unprofitable to recall the examples of those who without our 
aids and appliances fought so well the battle of life; and there are 
moods of mind, surely not rare in our day, in which many of us 
may be thankful to draw strength and hope from the sources 
whence Socrates learned to die the death of a martyr, and Plato to 
live the life of what our German neighbours would call “a beauti- 
ful soul.” 

The special qualities of the translation which has been our ex- 
cuse for these general remarks, are close fidelity to the meaning of 
the original, neither adding nor omitting aught, and such easy and 
idiomatic English as might well pass for original composition. 
The effect is produced by an accurate knowledge of Greek,—words, 
construction, and idiom, combined with the tasteful choice of Eng- 
lish words, and the graceful construction of English sentences, 
which is attributable to a familiarity with good English literature. 
The writers do not follow the most recent translator of the Repub- 
lic in rendering sev indeed, de but, and ye at least, nor in introdue- 
ing unheard-of constructions into the English language: on the 
other hand, they are not ignorant of common Greek constructions. 
The passage subjoined is a well-known one from the sixth book, on 
the Socratic method of argument. 

“ Here Adeimantus interposed and said, It is true, Socrates, that no one 
can dispute these conclusions; but still, every time that such theories are 
a oe by you, the hearers feel certain misgivings of the following kind. 

hey fancy that, from want of practice in your method of question and an- 
ewer, they are at each question led a little astray by the reasoning, until, at 
the close of the discussion, these little divergences are found to amount to a 
serious false step, which makes them coutuaiiet their original notions. And, 
as unskilful draught-players are in the end hemmed into a corner by the 
skilful, till they cannot make a move, just in the same way your hearers 
conceive themselves to be at last hemmed in and reduced to silence by this 
novel kind of draughts, played with words instead of counters. For they are 
not at all the more convinced that the conclusion to which they are brought 
is the true one. And, in saying this, I have the present occasion before my 
eye. For at this moment a person will tell you, that though at each ques- 
tion he cannot oppose you with words, yet in practice he sees that all the 
students . who have devoted themselves to it for any length of 
time, instead of taking it up for educational purposes, and relinquishing it 
while still young, in most cases become exceedingly eccentric, not to say 
quite depraved, while even those who appear the most respectable are not- 
withstanding so far the worse for the pursuit which you commend, that they 

me useless to their country.” 

Contrast with this the version most recently published. 

“Then said Adimantus: No one, indeed, Socrates, can contradict you on 
these points; but all who from time to time hear you advancing what you 
do at present, feel somehow thus ;—being led a little astray by your reason- 
ing on each question, through inexperience in this mode of question and 
answer, when all these littles are collected together, they reckon at the close 
of the discussion that the mistake appears considerable, and the contrary of 
their first concessions; and just as those who play at talus with such as are 
dexterous, themselves being unskilful, are in the end driven into a corner 
and cannot move a piece, so your hearers have nothing to say, being driven 
into a corner, at this different kind of play, not with the dice, but with your 
reasonings ;—though the truth at least is not thus at all advanced,” &c. 
(Bohn, Vol. Il. p. 173. By Henry Davis, M.A.) 

_ The English reader will feel the vast difference of the two ver- 
sions; the classical scholar, on turning to the Greek, will compre- 
hend that Mr. Bohn’s translator has failed to hold fast the clue 
through the tangled anacolutha of this sentence, simply through 
a somewhat disgraceful ignorance both of Plato’s usages and of a 
by no means uncommon Greek construction of the nominative 
participle. 

Here is a piece of genuine Platonism from the same sixth book. 
_ “In the course of the discussion we have distinctly maintained the ex- 
istence of a multiplicity of things that are beautiful and good, and so on. 

* True, we have. 

** And also the existence of an essential beauty, and an essential good, and 
so on ; reducing all those things which before we regarded as manifold, to a 
single form and a single entity in each case, and addressing each as an inde- 
pendent being. 

** Just so. 

“ And we assert that the former address themselves to the eye, and not to 


the pure reason ; whereas the forms address themselves to the reason, and | 


not to the eye. 
“ Certainly. 
“ Now with what 
“With the eyesight. 
“In the same way we hear sounds with the hearing, and perceive every- 
thing sensible with the other senses, do we not ? 
“Certainly, 


of ourselves do we see visible objects ? 


| 


“Then have you noticed with what transcendent costliness the architect of 
the senses has wrought out the faculty of seeing and being seen ? 

* Not exactly, he replied. 

“ Well, then, look at it in this light. Is there any other kind of thing, 
which the ear and the voice require, to enable the one to hear, and the other 
to be heard, in the absence of which third thing the one will not hear, and 
the other will not be heard ? . 

“No, there is not. 

“And I believe that very few, if any, of the other senses require any such 
third thing. Can you mention one that does ? 

**No, I cannot. 

“ But do you not perceive that, in the case of vision and visible objects, 
there is a demand for something additional ? 

** How so? 

“Why, granting that vision is seated in the eye, and that the owner of it 
is attempting to use it, and that colour is resident in the objects, still, unless 
there be present a third kind of thing, devoted to this especial purpose, you 
are aware that the eye-sight will see nothing, and the colours will be ‘in- 
visible. 

“Pray, what is this third thing to which you refer ? 

“ Of course I refer to what you call light. 

“You are right. 

“Tlence it appears, that of all the pairs aforesaid, the sense of sight, and 
the faculty of being seen, are coupled by the noblest link, whose nature is 
anything but insignificant, unless light is an ignoble thing. 

“No, indeed ; it is very far from being ignoble. 

“To whom, then, of the gods in heaven, can you refer as the author and 
dispenser of this blessing ? And whose light is it that enables our sight to 
see so excellently well, and makes visible —— 7. 

“There can be but one opinion on the subject, he replied : your question 
evidently alludes to the sun. 

“Then the relation subsisting between the eyesight and this deity is of the 
following nature, is it not? 

** Describe it. 

“Neither the sight itself, nor the eye, which is the seat of sight, can be 
identified with the sun. 

* Certainly not. 

* And yet, of all the organs of sensation, the eye, methinks, bears the 
closest resemblance to the sun. 

“Yes, quite so. 

“Further, is not the faculty which the eye possesses dispensed to it from 
the sun, and held by it as something adventitious ? 

“ Certainly it is. 

“‘ Then is it not also true, that the sun, though not identical with sight, 
nevertheless the cause of sight, and is moreover seen by its aid. 

* Yes, quite true. 

** Well then, I continued, believe that I meant the sun, when I spoke of 
the offspring of the chief good, begotten by it in a certain resemblance to it- 
self,—that is to say, bearing the same relation in the visible world to sight 
and its objects, which the chief good bears in the intellectual world to pure 
reason and its objects. 

* How so? Be so good as to explain it to me more at length. 

* Are you aware, that whenever a person makes an end of looking at ob- 
jects upon which the light of day is shedding colour, and looks instead at 
objects coloured by the light of the moon and stars, his eyes grow dim and 
appear almost blind, as if they were not the seat of distinct vision ? 

*T am fully aware of it. 

“ But whenever the same person looks at objects on which the sun is 
shining, these very eyes, I belicye, sce clearly, and are evidently the seat of 
distinct vision ? 

** Unquestionably it is so. 

“ Just in the same way understand the condition of the soul to be as fol- 
lows. Whenever it has fastened upon an object, over which truth and real 
existence are shining, it seizes that object by an act of reason, and knows it, 
and thus proves itself to be possessed of reason: but whenever it has fixed 
upon objects that are blent with darkness,—the world of birth and death,— 
then it rests in opinion, and its sight grows dim, as its opinions shift back- 
wards and forwards, and it has the appearance of being destitute of reason. 

* True, it has. 

“ Now, this power, which supplies the objects of real knowledge with the 
truth that is in them, and which renders to him who knows them the faculty 
of knowing them, you must consider to be the essential Form of Good, an 
you must regard it as the origin of science, and of truth, so far as the latter 
comes within the range of knowledge: and though knowledge and truth are 


| both very beautiful things, you will be mght in looking upon good as some- 


thing distinct from them, andeven more beautiful. And just as, in the ana- 
logous case, it is right to regard light and vision as resembling the sun, but 
wrong to identify them with the sun; so, in the case of science and truth, 
it is right to regard both of them as resembling good, but wrong to identify 
either of them with good; because, on the contrary, the quality of the good 
ought to have a still higher value set upon it. 

“¢ That implies an inexpressible beauty, if it not only is the source of sci- 
ence and truth, but also surpasses them in beauty; for, I presume, you do 
not mean by it pleasure.” 

We have but one fault to find with this book. The introduction 
is meagre and unsatisfactory; not even noticing Aristotle’s famous 
criticism. The writer is evidently capable of one far better, and 
the translation deserves the best that can be written. Were the 
book intended simply for classical readers, such an introduction 
would not be needed; but it is quite otherwise with the audience 
which probably will welcome it: classical students may at the 
same time take this translation with perfect confidence as a model 
of the style that is approved and the licence that is allowed in 
Cambridge classical examinations. 

JERDAN’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY.* 
Tuere is a solid and sustained interest about these biographical 
reminiscences, which was hardly to be looked for from a man whose 
life had been passed in the various and desultory occupations of 
the daily and weekly press; and they are very well written. The 
style is easy, without any straining after trivial points and pretti- 
nesses. The treatment is somewhat discursive; but as the re- 
| miniscences are social, political, and personal, as well as autobio- 
graphical, this trait is necessary, and does not interfere with read- 
ableness. Mere literary merit without matter goes a very little 
way in a long work; but Zhe Autobiography of William Jerdan 
has a good deal of matter. The author has not only looked upon 

* The Autobiography of William Jerdan, M.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of the 

Real Academia de la Historia of Spain, &c. &c. With his Literary, Political, and 
Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last Fifty Years. Volume I. 
| Published by Hall and Virtue. 
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the world for fitty years, but mingled in it. He began life on the 
Scottish Border when country manners were very different from 
He came early to London, to try his hand 
in a merchant’s countinghouse ; and, by means of respectable 
connexions, as well as a genial disposition, saw a good deal 
of the upper class of middle life at the opening of the century. A 
severe attack of illness sent him back to the Border; conva- 


what they are now. 


lescence led toa residence in Edinburgh, to study the law; but 

arties, pleasure, and volunteering, then in its heyday, had more 
attractions than Themis. Young Jerdan led as gay a life in Edin- 
burgh as in London, if not a gayer, and in a higher class of society. 
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with such apparently boundless confidence, that you could not help consider- 
ing yourself, at once, a trusted friend ; and on many and many a trying occa- 
sion did he reap the benefit of this implanted feeling.” 

At the time of the Duke of York’s affair about Mrs. Clarke, Mr. 
Jerdan was on the Morning Post ; and he frankly admits that his 
extremely loyal “leaders” reduced the circulation of the paper— 
and as frankly that he became less violent, if not less loyal, after 
an acquaintance with Mary Ann. 

“Mrs. Clarke resided in a house in the King’s Road, a short distance from 
| Sloane Square, on my way to town; and as I happened to have been intro- 

duced to her at her sister’s, Mrs. Casey, she thought our acquaintance inti- 
mate enough to excuse an invitation for me to call upon her. Such a 





When he gave up the law, and started for London to seek his for- | chance, when all the world were crazy to have only a glance at the Leonne 
tune, an uncle, a surgeon in the Navy, gave him an opportunity of | of the day, was not to be thrown away; and accordingly I very soon waited 


seeing a little nautical life, by enrolling him as surgeon’s clerk of 


H. M. ship Gladiator. Soon after his discharge, in February 1806, 
Mr. Jerdan commenced that connexion with the fs press 
which was to continue for so many years. The present volume of 
the Autobiography closes with a professional p to Paris in 1814, 


on the triumphant entrance of the Allies, and the London visit of 


the Sovereigns. In the interval, Mr. Jerdan had served as re- 
porter, assistant, or editor, on various papers, among which the 
Morning Post and the Sun are the most conspicuous if not the 
only survivors. 


Before he first started for London, the accident of a country tour | 


introduced Mr. Jerdan to the Pollock family ; of whom the eldest, 
David, died Chief Justice of Bombay, and Frederick is now Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. “Young” Wilde, now Lord Truro, 
was another of his intimates; and the accidents of life introduced 
him to many persons of subsequent mark or distinguished oddity ; 
among whom were the present Solicitor-General, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
as a youth, and his younger brother, who went upon “ the boards,” 
failed as a histrio, and died “ prematurely of an almost broken 
heart.” Mr. Jerdan’s activity, zeal, and peculiar position in his 
connexion with the press, introduced him to many persons, among 
others to the notorieties Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke and Lady Hamil- 
ton; his strong Tory politics with the editorship of Government 
“organs” brought him into relations with Ministers or their sub- 
ordinates. It will therefore be seen that this Autobiography is 
likely to contain plenty of striking names, curious characters, and 
telling anecdotes. 

Dr. Johnson, arguing once with Boswell, defended the practice 
of a man dropping his friends as he advanced in life, because they 
were apt to allude unpleasantly to his early career—to “ rip up 
old stories.” In the case of an author, to drop him may possibly 
bring the stories before a wider circle. Here are some anecdotes 
of Lord Truro’s early career, one of which places him on a level 


with Demosthenes, both as regards the impediment of speech and | 


the resolution which overcame it. 

“T have noticed that he had much greater difficulties to contend against 
than his schoolfellow, I’. Pollock ; because, in the first place, his father did 
not move in so respectable a circle ; in the second place, he had not the ad- 
vantage of a university education ; in the third place, he began with a lower 
branch of legal practice ; and in the last place, he was affected by an impedi- 
ment in his speech. Wilde senior was an attorney in a limited sphere, 
with a still inferior partner, and resided in one of the small houses in War- 
wick Square, Newgate Market, and had a rural retreat in one still smaller at 
Holloway, at the foot of Highgate Hill. There was one window in the par- 
lour and two on the first floor, which by courtesy we will call the drawing- 
room. 
I, been well pleased to repair for recreation on a summer Sunday, and regale 
ourselves on the be-knighted joint of prime roast beef, which was a Sir long, 
long before any of those who ate of it could dream that similar and greater 
honours awaited their onward triumph in the grand competition of English 
society. * ad * 

“Of Wilde’s energy there were many striking proofs even in his younger 
days; and the character bore him through every obstacle. His dogged 
resolution to overcome the impediment in his speech, and his success in doing 
80, afforded a remarkable instance of this quality. He would stand silent till 
he had composed the organs of sound for the distinct articulation of what he 
desired to say ; and by the skilful and constant application of this inviolable 
resolution, he, by his own unaided and untaught efforts, conquered the an- 
noying affection. I remember his taking me to some dark office in the Inner 
Temple Lane, to show me Bloomfield, the author of ‘The Farmer’s Boy,’ 
who, through the interest of Capel Lofft, had been appointed to a situation 
for some distribution of law forms administered there. The excitement 
caused a fit of stammering to come on; and there he stood, dumb as a sta- 
tue for several minutes, till he had forced his organization, by the effort of 
will over physical defect, to perform the duty he demanded, and give utter- 
ance to well-delivered and well-rounded periods, Such a self-cure is ex- 
tremely rare, and in this case was nearly perfect ; for the only remains that 
ever appeared in after years, was a slight occasional and hardly observable 
hesitation when pleading at the bar.” 


The distinguished characters as yet introduced are not nu- | 


merous, and those generally seen from a distance : here is a pass- 
ing sketch of four famous conversationists. 

“ Besides what I may enumerate as constant resident neighbours, there 
was an occasional summer occupant of a retired cottage on the other side of 
Cromwell House from me, and nearer town, who had a frequent visitor whom 
it Was no small gratification to meet in the privacy of a very limited, very 
confidential, and very social cirele. The Amphytrion was Mr. Peake, the 
father of the humorous and facetious Dick, (whom much I esteemed,) and 
treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre; and his guest was Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, who, after business was got through somehow or other, or anyhow, 
turned about, and to Old Brompton, with renovated gusto, to pleasure. It 
was truly delectable; but nobody could describe what it was. It was an 
abandonment of self, and a charm cast on all around. There was none of 
the prepared wit for which Moore gives him credit, but a natural overflow of 
racy conversation and anecdote. The most extraordinary conversation men 


whom I have known were Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Canning, and Theodore 
Hook ; but they were all as dissimilar to cach other as if the realm of wit 
and humour were peopled by quite different races, ‘Black, White, Mulatto, 
and Malay,’ who all spoke different languages, saw with different eyes, 
and fancied with different imaginations and peculiarities of mind. Sheridan 
charmed, Canning fascinated, Sydney Smith entertained, and Theodore Hook 
amazed you. iimse 


Sheridan threw himself into your arms and upon your heart 





Yet thither have the Lord Chancellor Truro, the Lord Chief Baron, and | 


upon the lady. Her object, as may be surmised, was to neutralize my pen, 
and the wiles to which she resorted would make a delicious chapter in the 
history of woman's ingenuity. I found myself as a bird, I suppose, may do 
when caught in a net; but the meshes were of many shapes and kinds, and 
reticulated with infinite skill and cunning. Wheedling, confidential secrets, 
allurements, prospects of advantage, piquant familiarities, récherché treats, 
and lies. Never was a greater variety of artillery brought to bear upon a 
ary per scribbler ; and, at least, Madame so far accomplished her wishes, 
that I did moderate my tone about her personal performances, and was de- 
barred from using other intelligence, lest it might be said that I stole it from 
the enemy’s camp.” 

Any work of much character owes a part of its character to its 
| representing a class. The Autobiography of Mr. Jerdan repre- 
| sents the class of littérateurs; not of men like Southey, who looked 
to literature as the business of life and the means of living, aiming 
at and producing books which may rank next to works that are 
“ the result of observation impregnated by genius,” but of persons 
who, in addition of course to a natural term, are drawn to writing 

by circumstances, or a failure in vocations of drier and more sus- 
| tained labour. Of that class of life we suspect this Autobiography 
| will furnish a type. Mr. Jerdan, looking back upon his career, 
regrets his own devotion to the pursuit of literature; and, follow- 
ing Scott, advises the young to make letters subordinate to some 
other calling. 

“‘And here again would I earnestly advise every enthusiastic thinker, 
every fair scholar, every ambitious author, en! inspired poet, without in- 
dependent fortune, to fortify themselves also with a something more worldly 
todo. A living in the Church is not uncongenial with the pursuits of the 
thinker and scholar, the practice of medicine is not inconsistent with the 
labours of the author, and the chinking of fees in the law is almost in tuning 
with the harmony of the poct’s verse. Let no man be bred to literature 
alone ; for, as has been far less truly said of another occupation, it will not 
be bread to him. Fallacious hopes, bitter disappointments, uncertain re- 
wards, vile impositions, and censure and slander from the oppressors, are 
their lot, as sure as ever they put pen to paper for publication, or risk their 
peace of mind on the black, black sea of printer’s ink. With a fortune to 
sustain, or a profession to stand by, it may still be bad enough ; but without 
one or the other it is as foolish as alchemy, as desperate as suicide,” 

There is a mixture of truth and error here. Great geniuses 
engaged in affairs have produced great works; but it has either 
| been on subjects connected with their own pursuits where they 
| put their experience as it were into their books—as Hunter in 
Surgery, or Coke in Law; or where they took to science or his- 
tory when their professional life was suspended—as Clarendon, 
and in a lesser degree Bacon. Great poets have also been men 
| engaged in active life—as Aischylus, Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspere, 
| though their pursuits were general, not special; except Shak- 
| spere, whose trade made him a dramatist, though it could not have 
| made hima poet. Scott’s profession, about which he and others 

talked so much, was that of holding places; and we do not yet 
know his position with posterity. The pure belles lettres, where 
the workmanship surpasses the material, seems, like other pur- 
suits, to require undivided attention—as in the cases of Virgil, 
Dryden, Pope. But the question, after all, is not fairly put. It is 
not the calling but the man that produces the success. A suc- 
cessful professional career implies severe labour and steady perti- 
nacity—that sustained pursuit of one goal, no matter how long the 
road, which if not the rarest of qualities, is the most necessary to 
success of any kind, whether in private or public business, in lite- 
rature, in art, or in philosophy. The littérateur may not be alto- 
| gether idle, but if he does not work when he pleases, he works 
| upon a temporary stimulus, generally for short spells at a time, 
and very often neglects work for amusement, and amusements that 
| leave headache or lassitude behind. The life which Mr. Jerdan 
| describes himself as having led for some years in London and 
Edinburgh, would have been fatal in any profession, and knocked 
| down any professional prospects or professional business. In his 
case, it prevented him even from acquiring the rudimentary 
knowledge either of commerce or law. 








| BURGESS ON CLIMATE IN RELATION TO PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION.® 
Wuarrver may have been the progress of medicine in the diagno- 
sis and treatment of disease, scientific inquiry directed to meteor- 
ology, with a closer observation of facts, has placed the know- 
ledge of climate on a sounder footing. Peace and facilities of loco- 
motion may have contributed to lead to a better judgment, 
by accumulating data from which the conclusion was to 
drawn. Till the close of the last century, Continental travellers 
were few in number, and chiefly consisted of young men who were 
making “the grand tour.” From 1790 to 1814-15, war or dis- 
turbances kept the movement-loving Briton at home. The persons 
who had the opportunity for speaking practically of a climate were 
unfitted to draw a conclusion. They were mostly casual visitors, in 
good health, and without the habit of mind fitting them to form 
* Climate of Italy in relation to Pulmonary Consumption; with Remarks on the 
Influence of Foreign Climates upon Invalids. " By T. H. Burgess, M.D., &c., lately 
Physician to the Blenheim Street Disp y. Published by Longman and Co. 
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an ‘accurate opinion. From the want of instruments, the best | 

hysicians could only judge empirically; a local physician, who 
fae the best opportunities, is seldom found to undervalue his place 
of practice. The patients sent to the fashionable = might in- 
deed form a truer notion, but they died without being able to 
make sign. It followed that the most fatal prejudices were en- 
tertained as to a climate for consumptive patients. For upwards 
of a century Montpellier was considered the best spot on earth for 
pulmonary disease. Close and accurate observation has determined 
that Montpellier is one of the worst of places for a consumptive 
atient. Contemporary inquiries leave it doubtful whether even 

adeira is in many cases entitled to its high reputation, and is 
not in some cases useless or mischievous. In short, it has 
become a question whether we have ‘not localities at home quite as 
well adapted for the pulmonary patient as regards climate, and 
much better in all other respects. 

To establish this last point as a settled fact, is the effect though 
not the ostensible aim of Dr. Burgess’s book. He considers 
the opinion of the late Dr. Mason} and other modern physicians 
as to the advantages of Madeira, and coincides with their depre- 
eciatory view. He briefly touches upon Malta, and other Mediter- 
ranean places—as Gibraltar, and Egypt; passing judgment against 
each, for reasons assigned. He then examines very fully, both 
from personal knowledge and recorded scientific observations, the 
climates of the South of France, and of Italy from Milan to Naples 
and from Genoa to Venice; deciding against them all, except, 
under certain conditions, Venice and Como. 
nounced not only from a survey of obvious local features, but 
from geographical characteristics, and the recorded facts of the 
thermometer and other instruments. They are accompanied 
by medical remarks on the nature of the disease; by graphic warn- 
ing sketches of the conduct of invalids in seeking sights and plea- 
sure in improper atmospheres,—from which it may be inferred 
that artificial attractions are no recommendation to a residence for 
pulmonary invalids; and by picturesque descriptions of the dif- 
ferent places. The meteorological facts are numerous, and some- 
what dry; perhaps Dr. Burgess treats of places that might have 
been omitted,—as the marshy plains of Lombardy, where few 
people are likely to go. The meteorology, however, is absolutely 
necessary to the conclusion; and Milan, Genoa, &c., to the com- 
pleteness of the survey. 

It is probable that a few years will effect a°great change in the 
treatment of consumption. The propriety of distinguishing the 
different temperaments of patients, and carefully considering their 
general health, or the presence of other disorders, has been recog- 
nized for some time. We think the late Dr. Mason was one of the 
first who called attention to the important changes which heat or 
cold respectively produce upon the organs of secretion ; and that as 
the French wit recommended you to ascertain whether the patient 
eould bear the doctor as well as the disease, before you sent for 
him, so in consumption it becomes a question whether the patient 
has strength to undergo the acclimatizing that must take place 
if'the climate is really different from his own. Dr. Burgess pur- 
sues this idea further. He holds the acknowledged truth that an 
equable climate is the main thing, and that so far from moderate 
cold or coolness being objectionable, it is in many cases an adyan- 
tage, acting in fact as a tonic. 

There is, however, something deeper than climate, or than tuber- 
cles in the lungs, which Dr. Burgess alludes to only slightly, as 
indeed the subject was not altogether in his way. What is the 
cause that induces the tubercles originally ?—for although they 
may be the first visible sign, they are after all but a symptom : 
and what hope is there, after causes, whether inherent or external, 
have produced a very advanced stage of disease, that climate 
should benefit the patient, unless it be by so strengthening his con- 
stitution as to enable him to throw off the disease ? The direct irri- 
tation of our North-easterly winds upon the air-passages can be 
artificially moditied at home ; and foreign climates have winds of 
their own almost as mischievous. It is known by experiments on 
animals, that tubercles can be readily produced by improper air and 
food, and up to a certain point be as readily cured by restora- 
tion to a congenial atmosphere and proper diet. Beyond a mere 
prolongation of life for a little, which might be done more cheaply 





and comfortably at home, climate would seem to operate by allow- | 


ing the patient to be much in the open air, and gaining the 
strength which we all know the air gives. The earlier the stage 
of the disease at which this is tried, the better: after a certain 
period, it seems idle to attempt it. 

Many graphic passages might be quoted from Dr. Burgess’s de- 


scription of sag or of the foolish conduct of patients, or con- 
yeying popular information on the subject of consumption: a 


ver: of the sketch of Rome will present the greatest variety in 
e briefest compass. 

“The approaches to Rome, either by the Florence road or that leading 
from Civita Vecchia, are as but imposing. When the invalid arrives 
at the gates of the Eternal City, after traversing for several hours a wild 


heath without a human habitation to be seen, the first impression is invari- 


ably a feeling of disappointment. The Porta del Popolo is but a poor en- 
trance to Rome, and far inferior to the gloomy, desolate, ruined aspect pre- 
sented by the Coliseum, approaching by the road from Naples. 

“The pilgrim in search of health is at once struck with the sunk and low- 
lying situation of the modern city, under the Pincean hill, where he is to 
terminate his wanderings for a time and pass the winter. Parts of the mo- 
dern, or Christian city, as it is called, to istinguish it from the Rome of an- 
tiquity, are lower than the banks of the Tiber—still the ‘ flavus Tiberinus,’ 
—and during the autumn and some portion of the winter are constantly in- 
undated. The market-place in the neighbourhood of the Pantheon, and that 


building itself, are often flooded, and even towards the end of October I have j 


+ His book was reviewed in the Spectator for 1850, at page 352. 
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seen two feet of water in this open space. During the same month the road 
to Civita Vecchia was impassable for several days, owing to heavy rains. 

“This, however, was an exceptional season, for the month of October is 
generally the most agreeable at Rome, and invalids are recommended to 
arrive at that period. The soil, refreshed by the September rains, is verdant 
and flowery. The city has a lively aspect during the celebration of the Oc- 
tober fétes, and the streets are thronged with gaily-dressed citizens, proceed- 
ing to the cool cellars of Monte Testaccio, singing the popular ballad, ‘ Viva 
Ottobre che spasso ci da,’ and other groups dancing the salterello to the sound 
of the mandoline. 

“When these fétes are over, Rome returns to her sullen solemnity; and 
the enervating nature of the climate, together with the mournful aspect of 
her vast ruins, are more calculated to depress the mind than to inspire hope. 

“The sanative virtues of the Roman climate are supposed to exist in its 
mild and sedative qualities; which implies that its air is, to a certain extent, 
relaxing. But this popular idea seems like one of those fanciful speculations 
so prevalent at a former period, when the whole theory of medicine was 
sheer conjecture, handed down by tradition and received without inquiry, 
Why should a sedative and re laxing climate, however mild, be beneficial for 
a disease which is itself the result of a torpid and vitiated condition of one 
of the vital functions—nutrition ? Even admitting that the mildness of at- 
mosphere allays irritation of the lungs and facilitates the healing of super- 
ficial ulcers in those organs, (which it cannot do,) the source of the disease, 
the laboratory in which the tuberculous matter 1s formed, remains intact. 
Depraved digestion, malassimilation, vitiated nutrition, the morbid condi- 
tions which precede the degeneration of the blood, and the elimination and 
deposition of tubercles in the lungs, are fostered by the very ingredients 
which render this climate mild and sedative—the malarious effluvia and 
moisture which, in a greater or less degree, are never absent from Rome. 

“Tf this view be correct, it would appear that the very agent sought to allay 
pulmonary irritation and promote the healing of tuberculous cavities—a 
mild and sedative climate—is the most certain means of engendering the ele- 
| ments of the disease which give rise to these secondary lesions. It ap- 
pears indubitable that the popular feeling in favour of a mild and relaxing 
climate for pulmonary consumption is altogether wrong, being based upon 
erroneous data, if not upon mere tradition. A cold climate, such as that of 
Norway or of Canada, and still air, are evidently more rational indications, 
if the formation of tuberculous matter is the result of a relaxed state of the 
vital functions, involving impaired digestion, depraved nutrition, and de- 
generation of the blood. Nothing is more calculated to derange the digestive 
organs than the sedative influence of a malarious atmosphere. Its injurious 
influence upon the biliary functions is well known to every physician whose 
practice lies in the vicinity of marshes. So that whatever good the mildness 
of such a climate may effect in allaying irritation in the bronchial mucous 
membrane, and thereby lessening the circulation, must be at the expense of 
the general health and of disordered nutrition.” 


THE LILY OF ST. PAUL’s.* 

In art, in writing, and even in testimony, we never get anything 
as it is, but as men see it. From the lame efforts of the amateur 
| draughtsman, or the different representations of the bystanders 
| which induced Raleigh to burn his manuseript in utter despair 
, of ever reaching the truth, to the greatest efforts of the artist or 
the poet, it is not the actual that we get, but the actual passed 
| through the human mind. The tyro’s highest aim is the actual; 
| he misses it by failure—falling short. The more accomplished 
| proficient is seldom satisfied with attempting a transcript from 
| nature; it is perhaps against the principles of art that he should 
| be—there is heaps something left out, something put in which is 
| matter of inference rather than perception. The great genius 
| generalizes the actual; he includes the real, but risss above it to the 
| ideal. 

| If this deviation from the actual is inevitable with what is 
| passing before our eyes, the difficulty of a true representation is 
| increased when the subject-matter of anything, especially of fiction, 
belongs to the past. The rarest genius—as Raphael in art or 
Shakspere in poetry—may seize the essence of a remote age and 
indicate its spirit; but no man can shake off the influence of cireum- 
stances. The saints of Raphael are often priests of the fifteenth 
century; the mode in which the jollity of Falstaff and his com- 
panions shows itself is probably Tudor instead of Plantagenet. 
Second-rate genius rather differs from its own age than presents 
any other. It fastens on externals—as costume, architecture, 
| furniture, phraseology, all which in some degree survive, and on 
| the features of the landscape, which in some degree can be inferred 
from record. These things, added to a received idea of olden man- 
ners, remove the whole from the notion of the present, and pro- 
duce a substitute for the past. 

Such, and no more, we think, was done by Scott. The tribe of 
historical romancers who followed him either imitated his manner, 
or, recurring to the quarries whence he drew his materials, carica- 
tured the bygone. The author of Zhe Lily of St. Paul's, though a 
clever enough person in what the players would call the “ busi- 
ness” of romance, combines both these modes. The manner of 
arranging his materials, the way in which they are presented, the 
diction and style of discourse of his persons, are conventional. 
They are not deduced from such presentations of the fourteenth 
century as remain to us, but from representations of those 
presentations by our contemporary novelists, changed first by 
the necessary process attendant upon all mental productions, 
then by the species of art ascribed to Scott, and then again 
| by the novels passing through the mind of the “ author of Treveth- 
| lan.” Even when recourse is had to original facts relating to the 
age, they are so changed in circumstances, that what was obviously 
natural in the record becomes distorted in the fiction. Except in 
certain set forms of speech, the manners as painted in the Lily of 
St. Paul's are those which are conventionally associated with 
the Cavaliers of “either Charles's day,” rather than with the close 
of Edward the Third’s reign. 

The story exhibits a sort of cleverness and invention. The 
leading persons of the age and some of its incidents are engrafted 
jon the romanee. The principal action, indeed, is not particularly 

* The Lily of St. Paul’s; a Romance of Old London, By the Author of “ Trev eth- 
lan.” Published by Smith and Elder. 
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new; being an abduction of the heroine, the Lily of St. Paul's, b 


a knight and follower of John of Gaunt, who represents the cut 


and dried aristocrat; but his violence is only partially successfu 
a licentious priest carrying off the prey. 


—the copyist and illuminator. 
him to Wycliffe; and Wycliffe as naturally leads, among othe 


things, to the celebrated scene in St. Paul's, where the Re- 
former, upheld by Gaunt and Perey, withstood the Popish dig- 
The love of young Tynwald for a citizen’s daugh- 


nitaries. ; young 
ter serves to introduce City life; and an adopted son of th 


copyist, but a real Italian noble as it turns out, makes a hero and 
a lover for the Lily. With these elements, City riots and polities, 
foreign adventurers, priests, and nuns, the mysterious story of 
Raymond te clear up, and the abductors to baffle and punish, 
What is wanted 
is a less thoroughly hacknied and conyentional idea of antiquity 


there is no lack of movement and incident. 


with more life and spirit. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


300KsS. 





Observations on the Social and Political State of Denmark, and the | - - “eagles ps e ee Ripe ; 
‘Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, in 1851: being the Third Series attempts at poetic art, by such old and obvious contrivances as a council of 


of the Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State of the 
By Samuel Laing, Esq., Author of the First and | 


European People. 
Second Series of ** Notes of a Traveller,’ &c. 
The History of the Later Puritans ; 
in 1642, to the Ejection of the Nonconforming Clergy in 1662. 


By 
J. B. Marsden, M.A. 


Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal; or Eighteen Months in the 
Polar Regions, in Search of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, in the 
By Lieutenant Sherard Osborn, commanding H.ML.S. 


year 1850-51. 
Vessel Pioneer. 

On Mundane Moral Government ; demonstrating its Analogy with the 
System of Material Government. 
the * Financial History of England.” 

Political Elements, or the Progress of Modern Legislation, 
Moseley, Esq., B.C.1 

The Pastors in the Wilderness 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the Death of Louis XLV. 
Peyrat. In three volumes. 

Our New Parish ; its Privileges and Progress. By Harriet E. Fourdri- 
nier, Authoress of ** Hints for Happy Hours.” 


By N. 


Electoral Facts, from 1832 to 1852, impartially stated. By Charles R. 
Dod, Esq., Author of ** The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. 


“Facts” are the title, and facts are the contents of this useful and timely 
Carefully selected, skilfully adduced, furnishing knowledge to the 
statist and particular information to the politician, Mr. Dod’s Electoral Faets | 
is a book for any period, and more especially valuable at the present 


volume. 


“crisis,” as the phrase used to run when there was nothing very critical. 
It might be called the Parliamentary Gazetteer; for every place returning a 


Member is alphabetically presented, with the very essence of its general and | 


Parliamentary statistics, as well as indications of those mysterious doings 
which cannot be reduced to tabular form. The topographical particulars of 
the places returning Members are neatly and tersely presented to the 
reader. The amount of population, the real property assessment to the 
Income-tax, and the average rental, are also brought before him. 
With these are exhibited more direct electoral facts,—the qualifications of 
the constituency ; the number of registered electors ;_ the nollie of the differ- 
ent elections since the Reform Bill ; the circulation of newspapers of 
diflerent politics, where any are published; and last, but not least, the na- 
ture of the “ influence.” 
sometimes so conclusive, and often so suggestive, that a speculator, with the 
Electoral Facts betore him, could return, not perhaps the Member, but the 
politics of the Member. Altogether, it is a remarkable book, and one which 
no amount of research or labour could have produced without a Parliament- 
ary experience like Mr. Dod’s, of twenty years.] 
Waverley Novels. Volume 1. Waverley. (Library Edition.) 

{The Waverley Novels are now, under the auspices of Messrs. Black, 
of Edinburgh, to appear in a library edition, after having been pub- 
lished in every variety of form and price, from the established three 
volumes at a guinea and a half, down to the same work with illustrative 
notes in a single volume for a crown or less money; and circulated, in this 
country alone, to the extent of one hundred and twenty thousand copies, be- 
sides no one knows how many in America. The agen volume before us 
is a goodly octavo, solid in form without being bulky, and having the air of 
a stundard book, without looking so grave as a homily ora history. The 
type is clear, the paper good, and the illustrations a medium between blank- 
ness and the expensive decorations which render the writer subordinate to 
the engraver. 
the author, with some curious additions, especially in Guy Mannering and 
the Bride of Lammermoor.’ } 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geogra- 
phy. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. i 
LL.D. Illustrated by two hundred Engravings on Wood. 

— years ago, Dr. Smith produced an abridgment of his Dictionary of 

reek and Roman Antiquities; an indispensable book for the student, as 
containing the results of modern research on subjects that were little han- 
died in scholastic books, while mythology might be found in Lempriere. 
He, however, was getting superseded even for pedagogues, as well in manner 
asin view. To supply his place is the object of the present publication, like- 
wise abridged from Dr. Smith's larger Dictionary ; and it is well adapted for 
its purpose. The abridgment has been carefully performed; by means of a 
small but very clear type a great deal of matter is put into little compass; 
and the eye is impressed by numerous wood-cuts, drawn from the best re- 
Presentations of the subjects to be illustrated.) 

Foliorum Centuria : Selections for Translation into Latin and Greek 
Prose, chiefly from the University and College Examination Papers. 
By the Reverend Hubert Ashton Holden, M.A. 

Foliorum Silvula : Selections for Translation into Latin and Greek Verse, 
chiefly from the University and College Examination Papers. By the 
Reverend Hubert Ashton Holden, M.A. 

[The primary object of these volumes is to furnish tutors of colleges and 
masters of schools with a selection of passages in prose and verse, to be 
turned by students into Latin and Greek. The want of such a collection 
suggested this compilation to Mr. Holden while engaged in teaching at his own 
college: the selection consists of passages either actually translated by him- 
self, or taken from the examination-papers ; and furnish a very catholic 
Series of extracts from ancient and modern writers. In fact, the volumes 
might advantageously be used as library commonplace books, as well as for 
the object for which they are published.] 


Tynwald, the father of 
the Lily, represents an artist, rather than a tradesman of the time 
His calling as naturally introduces 


from the Opening of the Civil War / 


By Thomas Doubleday, Author of 
By Joseph 


a Ilistory of the Huguenots, from the 


These particulars, though very briefly stated, are | 


The library edition will contain “all the latest corrections of | 


By William Smith, | 





The Brand of Dominic : or Inquisition, at Rome “ supreme and uni- 
versal.” By the Reverend William H. Rule, Author of “Memoir of 
_ a Mission to Gibraltar and Spain,” &c. 

[A history of the Inquisition from a Protestant point of view: not that the 
| atrocities of that tribunal can well be exaggerated, but the philosophical 
explanations of many of its proceedings may be left out of sight, and every- 
thing ascribed to a Scarlet Lady, ratherstrongly coloured. In other respects, 
Mr. Rule’s is a well-arranged compilation, drawn chiefly from original au- 
thorities, and very often in their own words. The proceedings of the Do- 
minicans in the South of France and in India, as well as in Italy, and the 
most popularly known place for autos da fe—the Peninsula, are given.] 

The Morning Watch ; a Narrative. 
Estelle ; a Poem, in six cantos. By Theta. 
Antar, and other Poems, By the Réverend Edward Widt Culsha, B.A. 
Afghanistan. By Thomas Anson. 
[The Morning Watch and Estelle are rhapsodies, not clearly-presented 
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narratives ; the story being overwhelmed by a haze of words, not 
| badly sounding in either case, but wanting distinetness and purpose. The 


Morning Watch is a sort of allegory about life aud religion ; and the author, 
apparently conscious of his indistinctness in verse, adds a prose synopsis of 
his story in an appendix. It is an importation from America. Antar is 
clearer in the narrative, but it is an incongruous mixture of the horrors of 
the slave-trade and an incident in the life of Antar, the Hercules of the 
East. Afghanistan is the incidents of the war versified, from the success- 
ful outbreak at Cabul to the final triumph of the British. There are some 


Afghan chiefs; but the execution is prosaic to a degree. ] 

The Island of Alderney ; its Early History, Antiquities, Present State, 
Scenery, Customs, and Trade; being a Companion and Guide for the 
Traveller. By Louisa Lane Clarke. 

[A couple of pages contains the commercial directory of Alderney, and a few 
more pages exhaust the sights of the little island, cows included. The 
book, however, is varied and extended to some hundred small pages, by 
legend, histerical notices, or anecdotes, remarkable inhabitants, wrecks, and 
so forth. ] 

Lhe Preparation of Long-line, Flax-cotton, and Flax-wool, by the 

to which is appended, Claussen’s System of 
sy John Ryan, LL.D, Illus- 


Claussen Processes ; 
Bleaching Fibres, Yarns, and Fabrics. 
trated by Engravings. 
[A species of pamphlet in the form of a book. It is intended to defend the 
originality of Claussen’s patented invention for adapting flax to the purposes 
of cotton ; recommending the plan, and describing the processes. } 
Homeopathy and the Homaopaths. By J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D., 


&e. 

The Jesuit in India ; addressed to all who are interested in the Foreign 
Missions. 

A Journal kept during a Summer Tour, for the Children of a Village 
School. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,” &c. In three parts, 
Part II, From the Lake of Constance to the Simplon. 

New Sena. 

Lawson's Merchant's Magazine, Statist, and Commercial Review, 

Edited by LB. I. Strousberg, No. I 
PAMPHLETS. 

The Rifle; its Uses and Advantages in War, in the Volunteer Service, 
and in Sporting pursuits. By Long Range. 

A Guide to the Californian and Australian Gold Regions. By V1. Gib- 


7 son, 

The Flax Movement ; its National Importance and Advantages. By 
the Chevalier Claussen, 

A Short History of the Electric Clocks ; with Explanations of their 
Principles and Mechanism. By Alexander Bain, latentee. 

Third Annual Report of the Williams Secular School. 

Cheap Books, and How to Get them. Being a reprint from the West- 
minster Jteview for April 1852 of the Article on “‘ The Commerce of 


Literature.”” By John Chapman. 
| ——— a —_ 
FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


Subjects of Invention. 

Among the subjects of invention two stand preéminently forth as some- 
thing more than inventions in the bare current acceptation of the term— 
as distinct creations : we mean Mr, Millais’s work, “ A Huguenot on St, 
Bartholomew’s Day refusing to shelter himself from danger by wearing 
the Roman Catholic badge,’’ and Mr. Hunt's “ Hireling Shepherd.” It 
would be superfluous to say that these two works are produced on the 
‘ Pre-Raphaelite” principle of faithful unswerving truth—a truth which 
recognizes no degrees of less and more—were it not that we conceive this 
fact to be the key to their altogether peculiar impressiveness. There is 
nothing in the Academy exhibition (exeept Mr. Millais’s other picture, 
of which we shall have to speak hereafter) that we so acknowledge, and 
lose ourselves in, and believe. 

The incident of Mr. Millais’s work—which is so simple and intelligible 
as to need no explanation beyond what its title supplies—is founded on 
the Duc de Guise’s order that ‘ each good Catholic should bind a strip of 
white linen round his arm ” as a badge to be known by. It is not, how- 
ever, strictly a strip of white linen which the lady attempts to tie round 
her lover's arm, but a silk kerchief of her own; for time presses, the hour 
of danger is come, and the first substitute at hand must serve. Her whole 
soul, which can see nothing but him in the world, looks through her 
eyes into his with an appealing trust and love ;—surely she must pre- 
vail! He, inexorable as duty, calmly, with the very arm that clasps 
her to his breast, draws the kerchief asunder: and the poor rose 
in her bosom falls and breaks with the closeness of that last om- 
brace. Even through the profound tenderness with which he 
meets her gaze, his countenance continues fixed in a certain religious 
austerity and elevation. The pang of parting, the agony of her agony, 
are on one side—his faith and the Master he must serve upon the other : 
his choice is one and unfaltering. The human love, the solemn firmness 
and conviction, are expressed with equal intensity. The picture 
reaches poetry in its pathos. Yet we leave much unspoken even in 
saying this. We dwell primarily—and cannot in one sense dwell too 

exclusively—upon the feeling in which the subject has been con- 
ceived and rendered; but the wall, the nasturtium at its base—of a 
fidelity never even aimed at in such subjects—the hands, the whole 
gorgeous yet unglaring colour, are, in point of mere excellence, just as 
wonderful ; or rather it is the same faculty, the same love of truth, the 
same aspiration disdaining to stop short of the best, which has produced 
both. ‘The one has likeness and feeling, and is accessory; the other hag 
life and mind superadded to these, and is supreme : both are so good be- 
cause they are so true, and thorough, and unhesitating. The choice of 
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type in each head is admirable—the man’s especially, simply because it 
was the more difficult; and the only objection which prolonged and 
searching contemplation has suggested to us is that the male figure’s leg 
appears—we are not certain that it is—too uniform in rounding. One 
such picture—and there are three such here—tells us more of what Pre- 
Raphaelitism ¢s than all the arguments of four years. 

Mr. Hunt’s work is not the less a subject of invention for having a 
quotation from King Lear appended to it: this motto is virtually the 
title,—of which the nominal title, ‘‘ The Hireling Shepherd,” is the moral 
condensed. ‘The first quality which strikes in the picture is its peculiar 
manliness and spirit of healthful enjoyment. There is no laziness in it— 
no listless unappreciative copyism or putting up with whatever comes 
first. The action of cach of these sheep—all distinct and charac- 
teristic—has been watched and perfectly understood. In the country 
scene in which the incident takes place—from the marsh-mallows, 
elecampane plant, and thickly tangled grass of the foreground, to the 
August corn-field and pollard willows, and above all the elms 
and bean-stacks of the distance, there is a feeling of the country— 
its sunny shadow-varied openness—such as we do not remember to have 
seen ever before so completely expressed ; a reality which makes the dis- 
tance beyond the horizon as conceivable and actual as in nature. It is 
evident from Mr. Hunt's title, that the seemingly unimportant incident 
of the old song has been treated not merely as a casual episode of shep- 
herd life, but with a view to its moral suggestiveness; and the same feel- 
ing is to be traced throughout. The shepherd who neglects his flock is a 
i: Eireling shepherd”: he has caught a moth, which he is engaged in 
showing to his lass, deeming it a fine opportunity for sidling up to her 
and being idle; but it is a death’s-head moth, and the ill omen—which 
he himself makes ominous, though he thinks not of it—is hinted at in the 

irl’s startled shrink, ever so slight and involuntary though it be. She 

as a favourite lamb on her knees, but can give it nothing wholesomer to 
eat than unripe apples: and meanwhile the sheep are in the full career of 
disorder. That some of them “ be in the corn” we know, by one whose 
head protrudes above as he makes blind way onwards: the bellwether 
stops bleating for a moment at the entrance, but he has already crossed 
the marsh; others hustle after, and in the distance one or two have also 
caught the imitative impulse, and are about to follow. The healthy- 
blooded rusticity of the figures—robust, but (save in the girl’s raw-beef 
feet) not coarse—hits the happy medium ; and the broad open-air sunlight 
effect has been kept undeviatingly in view. This is the explanation of 
the almost crimson redness of the faces; an explanation which, after 
much indecision, we are disposed to hold sufficient. In the object-paint- 
ing we find cause for unmixed praise, except as regards the nearer water, 
which is of too chalky and positive a whitencss, and has a wiry appearance 
through retouching; and the apples on the girl’s lap are of a metallic 
green, scarcely observable even in the unripe fruit. 

We pause for a moment, to indicate what we conceive to be the main 
difference of mind between Mr. Hunt and Mr, Millais, which makes their 
works so essentially diverse—colleagues as they are in principle, and 
compecrs as we deem them in genius. The faculty of the one is in its 
nature reflective—of the other intuitive. Mr. Hunt thinks out his sub- 


ject—invents and individualizes it: Mr. Millais sees, or, as we may say, | 


creates his. Thus, the conception of the latter, the object he proposes to 
himself, is always strong and distinct ; the agency for explaining it, as in 
the case of his Holy Family of two years ago, sometimes inadequate : and 
yon feel the thing at once, or not at all. Mr. Hunt has always justified 

is intention to himself; and you see it fully detail after detail, and enter 
into it more and more. Thus, too, his rendering of nature is more sub- 
stantive, its components more sharply defined and separable; Mr. Mil- 
lais’s more strikingly effective, and gaining in gorgeousness the more it is 
considered as a whole. Fulness, with the abstract quality of thought, 
characterizes the first; piercing intensity the second. We might pursue 
the comparison much further, both illustratively and in its less immediate 
consequences; but enough has been said by way of suggestion. Both 
these painters are growing men, the maintainers of the most distinct idea 
that has been applied to art for a long series of years; and we look for 
frequent occasion whether for reinforcing or modifying our present views, 
as facts may command. 

The other works in this class painted on the Pre-Raphaelite principle 
—as the adopters of the name understand it—are Mr. Brown’s subject 
of last century bearing the infantine title “The pretty Baa-Lambs,’’ and 
Mr. Collins's, No. 347. Mr. Brown’s little picture recalls, sympatheti- 
cally the child-feecling of the long summer hours before the gloaming, 
when the sky makes the eyes ache in the attempt to fathom its ever- 
deepening depth of blue, and the moon, which has hung there per- 
haps all day a scattered half disc of white vapour, (which it would be 
hard to find, however, so unvaried as Mr. Brown makes it,) begins to 
gather luminous sharpness. The mother has taken out her baby on 
the lawn, the wild flowers crunched in his hands, to have a prattle 
with the “ pretty baa-lambs,” two of which lct themselves be approached, 








while others disport hard by, and the ewe lies softly panting in the heat; | 


and the servant-girl is filling her basket with grasses. It is a pretty 
touch of home sentiment, charmingly painted; although the first 
glance gives an impression of great quaintness. The mother’s arm and 
hand, however, are stiff, and seem to have been painted out and uncom- 
fortably in again; the face is unpleasing in expression for the subject ; 
and the whole figure, indeed, has an upright and screw-jointed air. 

Mr. Collins's female head—to which a quotation from Keble is attached, 
and which represents, we presume, a novice induing the convent vesture 
—is exquisitely painted. The hands especially are beautiful: but the 
face is too much that of a country-girl—sensible, indeed, and good, but 
not eligible as the ideal of a bride of heaven. 

Mr. Horsley is one of the best exhibitors this year; a fact which we 
hope will supersede the precedent of a reverse kind to which the artist had 
hitherto accustomed us. “The Madrigal—‘ Keep your time’ "’ has a 
quietly bright daylight effect, the figures are nicely placed, and the actions 
—though with not more in them than was inherent to the subject—are 
pleasing and a. The exhortation of the title is addressed by a 
punctiliously middle-aged person to a pretty young couple who are stand- 
ing too close to be much in tune to anything except each other. There is 
a general unconstraint in the management of the painter’s materials, which 
shows that he has worked with ease and satisfaction; and his success is 
such that we conclude he has fallen here upon a subject of the class to 
which he has the most real vocation. 

We say the same unreservedly of Mr. Lear in reference to his “‘ Glimpse 





of the Fairies”; than which we know nothing of its kind more delightful 
and truer to fancy. A young girl has betaken her to the edge of a wood 
in time for sunset, and has made some simple-hearted charm with a 
cluster of wild hyacinths. She has scarcely plucked the last when 
turning round, her large eyes “wax bluer with surprise” to see a 
shining creature shimmer out of the ferns with streaming ray-hair and 
beaded blue orbs, amida whole brood of the fantastic little people—one 
teasing an clf witha feather, and a patiently-peevish-looking imp drum- 
ming in the shade upon a toadstool. The background of close straight 
tree-stems is solemn in effect, and in fine keeping; and all is imagined in 
a spirit of quaint lively poetry, truly appropriate. If Mr. Lear had but 
put into his picture that colour and finish so peculiarly indispensable in 
such a subject—for the more fanciful the leading thought, the more 
lovingly exact should be the rendering of natural objects, if merely as a 
corrective—he would have left nothing to be desired. Why will he not 
learn to do himself justice? Another well-felt fairy treatment is “ The 
Haunted House on Allhallows Eve,” of Mr. Scott ; where the maid-ser- 
vants come down in their night-gear to catch the elves at their revelry on 
the still glowing hearth,—two of whom have meanwhile seceded to a big 
chest for the purpose of love-making. The reflections of the moonlit lat- 
ticed windows on the wall by the antique fireplace has a mysterions look 
suited to the theme, and contrasting well with the warm light of the em- 
bers. The old dame who peers with her whole head over the partition in 
indiscrect curiosity looks sufficiently witchlike to be already familiar with 
the fairies—at the same time that there is nothing in her aspect carried 
further than enough to aid the gencral fecling : but we think the younger 
girls might have been bonnier. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 3d May, at Croft House, Leicestershire, the Wife of the Rev. W. Henry 
Cooper, of a daughter. P 

On the 6th, at Bookham, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Toler, of a son, 

On the 8th, in Russell Square, Mrs. George Clowes, of a son. 

On the 10th, in Ely Place, Dublin, the Lady Kilinaine, of a daughter. 

On the 11th, in Grosvenor Square, the Countess of Verulam, of a son and heir, 

On the 11th, at Richings Park, Bucks, Lady Willshire, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Belgrave Square, the Marchioness Camden, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 23d December, at Trinity Church, Adelaide, South Australia, Albemarle 
Bertie Cator, Esq., only surviving son of Rear-Admiral Bertie Cator, to Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of Nathaniel Alexander Knox, Esq., of the county of Londonderry. 

On the 22d April, at Corfu, Edward Charles Butler, H.M. Thirty-sixth Regiment 
of Foot, A.D.C., second son of John Butler, Esq., of Kirby House, Berks, to Frances 
Guadalupe Felipa Maria, eldest daughter of Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G., and 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 

On the 6th May, at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, the Rev. Edward Pickard 
Cambridge, Rector of Warmwell, Dorsetshire, second son of the Rev. George Pick- 
ard Cambridge, of Bloxworth Ilouse, in the same county, to Harriet Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Captain Foot, R.A., of Tor Grove, Devon, 

On the 11th, at Stapenhill, by the Rev. George Lloyd, Margaret Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. George Lloyd, D.D., to Abram Bass, Esq., of Burton-on-Trent. 
DEATHS. 

On the 4th March, off the Island of Ascension, Lieutenant-Commander Russell 
Patey, R.N., of her Majesty’s steamer Bloodhound, eldest son of Lieutenant Patey, 
R.N., of Canford, Dorset; in his 35th year. 

On the llth, killed in action with the Caffres, at Fuller's Hoek, the Hon. Henry 
Wrottesley, Lieutenant Forty-third Light Infantry, fourth son of Lord Wrottesley ; 
in his 23d year. 

On the 4th May, at Worcester, Cecilia, eldest daughter of the late John Macdonald 
Kinneir, Esq., of Sanda, N.B., and sister of the late Sir John Macdonald Kinneir, 
and of Archdeacon Macdonald, 

On the 7th, in Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, General Sir William Keir Grant, 
K.C.B., Colonel of the Second (N.L.) Dragoons. ¥ 

On the 7th, at Carnsallock, N.B., Louisa Campbell Lady Johnston, Relict of the 
Right Honourable Sir Alexander Johnston, of Carnsallock, and daughter of Captain 
the late Right Honourable Lord William Campbell, R.N., and M.P. for Argyllshire. 

On the 8th, in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Charles Rowan, 
G.C.B., late Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. . 

On the 9th, at Ormsby Hall, Yorkshire, Sir William IMenry Pennyman, Bart.; in 
his 88th year. - 

On the 9th, at Escrick Park, Paul Beilby Lord Wenlock ; in his 67th year. 

On the 11th, at his town residence, Libbeus Charles Humfrey, Esq., of Great Queen 
Street, Westminster, one of her Majesty’s Counsel, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn; 
in his 54th year, 

On the 12th, in Portland Place, Major-General George Alexander Reid, M.P., of 
Bulstrode Park, Bucks. 

On the 13th, at his residence, the Lodge, Bedford, Nicholas Fitzpatrick, Esq., 
M.D. ; late Royal Artillery, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orricr or OrpNaNnck, May 10.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. W. C. L. 
Blosse, to be Sec. Capt. vice E. Swinton, dec. ; Seeond Lieut. F. W. Whitehead to 
be First Lieut. vice Blosse. 

Apmrratty, May 2.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. Francis Robert 
Newton to be First Lieut. vice William Kelly, dismissed the service. 

War-orricr, May 14.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Lieut. the Hon. G. W. 
Milles to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lord A. F. C. G. Lennox, who retires; Cornet 
Lord G. C. G. Leunox to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Milles, 2d Drag. Guards—W. 
M‘Cormick, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 4th Drag. Guards—D. P, Webb, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Morgan, promoted, 6th Drag. Guards—W. T. Betty, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. Ist Drags.—E. Pepys, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Cannon, appointed to the 3d Drag. Guards. 4th Light Drags.—H. B. 
Firman, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 17th Light Drags.—Lient. J. P. Winter to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Haworth, who retires ; P. Musgrave, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase. Scots Fusilier Guards— William, Visct. Ennismore to be Ensign and 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Stevenson, who retires. Ist Regiment of Foot—R. L. 
Williams, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith, promoted. 9th Foot— 
W. Nugent, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Terry, promoted in the 3d West 
India Regt. 12th Foot—W. H. Paul, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wolse- 
ley, appointed to the 80th Foot. 21st Foot—J. C. Sheffield, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Steward, promoted. 34th Foot—Lieut. W. Warry to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Bellew, who retires; Ensign G. P. Barnard, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Warry. 35th Foot—Capt. G. L. R. Berkeley, from the 36th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Ord, who exchanges. 36th Foot—Capt. A. W. Ord, from the 35th Foot, 
to be Captain, vice Berkeley, who exchanges. 39th Foot—N. Macdonald, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maine, appointed to the 86th Foot. 48th 
Foot—A. G. Wyse, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Trent, promoted, 
55th Foot—R. W. Ellis, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Elton, promoted ; 
Lieut. J. Warren to be Adjt. vice Frend, who resigns the Adjutantey only. 57th 
Foot—W. W. Lee, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vicq, who retires; E. c. 
Johnson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vincent, who retires. 65th Foot— 
A. N. Magrath, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bulkeley, promoted ; A. 
N. Wilson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Servantes, promoted. 66th Foot 
—Lieut. W. T. Gordon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Caulfield, who retires; Ensign 
G. G. Newton to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gordon. 74th F oot—Ensign F. 
R. Thackeray to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Carey, killed in action ; 
Anthony Delacombe Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Thackeray. 
77th Foot—F. Alder, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Walmesley, promoted. 
8lst Foot—A. Henley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chichester, promoted 5 
C. J. Hughes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hurle, dec. 86th Foot— 
R. C. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jerome, promoted. 90th 
Foot—P. A. L. Phipps, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Denison, pro- 
moted. 93d Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class J. R. Brush, M.D. to be Surg. vice 
Sall, who exchanges, 95th Foot—R. Garrard, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Polhill, promoted. 
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May 15, 1852. 
lst West India Regt.—A. P. Kerr, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Magnay, 
romoted. 3d West India Regt.—B. Goble, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Eeigh, promoted. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lieut. A. H. P. S. Wortley, to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Wood, who retires. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. W. Sall, M.D. from the 93d Foot, to be Staff-Surgeon of the 
Second Class, vice Brush, who exchanges. 

Brevet—Lieut. J. G. Lightfoot, of the Bombay Artillery, doing duty at the East 
India Company’s Dépét, at Warley, vice Sheppard, resigned, to have the local rank 
of Lieut. while so employed ; C. V. Foss, formerly Adjt. of the North Cork Militia, 
and Staff-Officer of Pensioners at Fort Garray, inthe Hudson Bay Territories, to have 
the local and temporary rank of Capt. in Western Australia while employed as Staff- 
Officer of Pensioners in that colony. 

7 ETO 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 11. 

PartNnersuips Dissocven.— Watson and Parkhouse, Southwark, hop-merchants— 
Pickup and Lord, Green's Mill, Bacup, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—Goulton 
and Co. Hemingbrough, Yorks », flax-retters—A. and VF. Hammond, Piccadilly, 
hosiers— Devin and Hunt, Frith Street, Soho, diamond-work-manufacturers — Smith 
and Lewis, Kew, schoolmistresses—Toomy and Kitchen, Leeds, auctioneers— Bax 
and Pearson, Bishopsgate Street Without, corn and seed merchants—M‘Tear and 
Vining, Liverpool, ship-brokers— Wickham and Brooke, Bristol, wine-merchants— 
Becket and Young, High Street, Islington, tea-dealers—The School, Governess, 
Family, and Clerical Agency, Soho Square—Stott and Co. Halifax, worsted-spinners 
—C. and F. Newman, Poole, drapers—M‘Kenna and Turner, Sunnyside, Salford, 
manufacturers— Knight and Willoughby, Nottingham, tallow-chandlers, 




















Leeds—Thorman, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engine-builder; first div. of 1s. May 22, 
or any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Peverley and Charl- 
ton, Sunderland, ship-builders; first div. of 7s. May 15, or any subsequent Saturday; 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcu SkQUEsSTRATIONS.— M‘Kenzie and Son, Edinburgh, jewellers, May 18, June 






| 8—Tough and Son, Glasgow, sail-makers, May 20, June $—Imrie, Perth, spirit- 


dealer, May 20, June 17. 
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Baxkrvurrcy ANNULLED.— Journ Haworrn, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
D 





Baxkrvrprs.—Grorck MANiey Weruerrret 
render May 21, June 25: solicitor, Munday, Lancaster Place, Strand; official as- 
signee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Ricuary Hap ayn, St. Helen's, glass-manufacturer, 
May 17, June 15: solicitors, Dodge, Liverpool; Hayward, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Joux Henry Coutins, Halifax, draper, May 28, June 
25: solicitors, Brierley, Halifax; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Divivenps. —June 5, Fraser, Great Suffolk Street, draper—June 4, Arnold, Elmore, 
Gloucestershire, timber-dealer—June 2, Norris, Beverley, innkeeper. 

Certiricatrs.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to t 
meeting.—June 2, Steel, Fenchurch Street, tailor—June 
draper —June 3, Wharton, Hartford, Cheshire, wine-merchant 
Liverpool, merchant —June 4, Cadman, Derby, grocer. 

Deciarations or Diviprxps.—Molkentin, Minories, shoe-manufacturer; first 
div. of 10d. May 15, and two subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Simmonds, Brighton, grocer; first div. of 2s. 8d. May 15, and two subsequent 
Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Wilkinson and Bentley, Liverpool, tailors; 
first div. of 4s. 7d. any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Cole, Birkenhead, estate- 
agent ; first div. of ls. 10/d. any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Pryde and Jones, 
Liverpool, sail-makers ; first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of J. Gibb; first div. 
of 2s. 8\d. on the separate estate of G. Pryde; first div. of 20s. on the separate 
estate of D. Jones; any Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool — Jackson, Notting- 
ham, butcher; first div. of 4s. 7d. May 14, and four subsequent Fridays; Bittleston, 
Nottingham—Thompson, Belper, draper; first div. of 9s. May 14, and four subse- 
quent Fridays; Bittleston, Nottingham—Gladwin, Nottingham, draper ; first div. of 
5s. May 14, and four subsequent Fridays; Bittleston, Nottingham— Baynes, Leeds, 
flax-spinner; first div. of 1s. 8\d. any day; Young, Leeds—Broadbent, Saddleworth, 
woollen-manufacturer ; first and final div. of 1jd. on new proofs only, any Monday 
or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds. 

Scorcu Sequesrrations.—Hutchison, Glasgow, minibus-proprietor, May 14, June 
4—Latta jun. Glasgow, merchant, Mey 17, June 7—Iettigrow, Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire, grocer, May 19, June 9. 












June 4, Copeland, 





Friday, May 14. 

ARTNERSHIPS Disso.vep.—Peace and Raddenberry, Westbury, Bristol, florists— 
and Lewis, Liverpool, chemists—Salmon and Goutley, Edgware Road— Thomas 
nad Richards, St. John’s Wood, builders—Flower and Lewis, Limchouse, cheese- 
mongers—H. and W. Beatty, Leamington Priors, carvers—S. and T. Shore, Totness, 
millers—The Bromfield Coal Company, Mold, Flintshire—Squires and Lawrie, 
Deptford, naphtha-refiners— Lewis and Co. Whitehaven, maltsters—Robinson and 
Ce. Leeds, stuff-printers—Jobbling and Fleming, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, attornies 
Rush and Edwards, Ipswich, stay-makers—Gibson and Co. Leeds, cloth-merchants ; 
as far as regards W. J. Anson—J. and J. Lord, Halifax, dyers—I. and J. P. Holden, 
Manchester, architects—-Fielding and Co. Manchester, bleachers—Lambe and Co. 
Wakcfield, chemists— Hunt and Son, Evesham, builders—Prodger and Son, East- 
bourne, plumbers— Burgess, Brothers, Leicester, woolstaplers ; as far as regards W. 
Burgess—Gordon and Co. Derby, silk-throwsters —The Alliance British and Foreign 
Fire and Life Assurance Company ; as far as regards W. Lennie. 

Bankruptcies ANNULLED.—Joun WILKINSON, Nottingham, brace-manufacturer 
—Tuomas Younoman, Old Street Road, draper. 

Baykevets.—Rorert Wurre and Joun Bower, Gloucester Street, Curtain Road, 
scaleboard-cutters, to surrender May 22, June 26: solicitors, Norton and Son, New 
Street, Bishopsgate; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street--THomas THame, 
Buckingham, innkeeper, May 28, June 26: solicitor, Risley, Mecklenburgh Square ; 
Official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—James Ansett, Cambridge Place, 
Hackney Road, upholsterer, May 22, June 26: solicitors, Norton and Son, New 
Street, Bishopsgate; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Josrrn Os- 
norne, Leigh, Essex, butcher, May 21, July 3: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; 
Woodward, Billericay; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Epwarp 
Dussrns, Colchester, brewer, May 21, June 22: solicitors, Wire and Child, St. Swithin’s 
Lane; Barnes and Neck, Colchester ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Fre- 
perick GrALe Monsarrat, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, wine-merchant, May 21, 
June 25: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; officialassignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
—Sreruens Tripp, Serjeant’s Inn, scrivener, | 25, June 14: solicitors, Lawrance 
and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street—Hennry 
Banks, Bethnal Green Road, carpenter, May 25, June 29: solicitors, Jones and 
Clarke, Bury Street, St. James's; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Wit- 
LIAM Hoptyn and Francis Parker Hontyy, Cambridge, surgeons, May 25, Jnne 
29: solicitors, Linklater, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court, Basinghal) Street—Tuomas Heap, Hanley, Staffordshire, apothecary, 
May 24, June 14: solicitor, Cowdell jun. Hinckley; official assignee, Bittleston, Bir- 
mingham—Wittiam Cottins, Marlborough, draper, May 27, June 24: solicitors, 
Sole and Co. London; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—WituiamM Barnarp FRranxk- 
ish, Hull, linen-draper, June 2, SS: solicitor, Bell, Hull; official assignee, Carrick, 
Hull—Hrram Broappent, Dukinfield, grocer, May 27, June 17: solicitors, Darnton, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divivenps.— June 4, Fuller, St. James’s Street, wine-merchant—June 4, R. and R. 
Billing, Reading, brickmakers—June 10, Miller, Conduit Street West, Paddington, 
corn-dealer—June 10, Dawson and Williams, Crescent Place, New Bridge Street, 
wine-merchants--June 4, Cundall, Old Bond Street, publisher—June 4, Phillips, 
Crowland, Lincolnshire, brewer—June 5, Ridge and Newland, Chichester, bankers— 
June 4, G.and T. Hart, Union Street, Southwark, trinsming-manufacturers—June 4, 
Walker and Webb, Oxford Street, india-rubber warehousemen—-June 11, Holmes and 
Marshall, Sunderland, timber-merchants —June 9, Patteson, Gateshead Fell, earthen- 
Ware-manufacturer—June 8, Coates, Sunderland, wine-merchant—June 11, Smith, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker—June 11, Nicholson, Kendal, drover—June 8, 
Rider, Birmingham, jeweller—June 11, D. and J. Shaw, Al ibury, facturers. 

Crrtiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 4, Branch, High Street, Camberwell, corn-dealer—June 5, Dormor, 
Charles Street, St. John’s Wood, grocer—June 5, White, Southampton, dealer in china 
—June 8, Staner junior, Margate, baker—June 15, Long, Vere Street, Oxford Street, 
importer of foreign lace—June 10, Couchman, Strood, grocer— June 8, Peacock, Gates- 
head, carpenter—June 8, Ogilvie, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker—June 10, R. 
H. and E. Bell, South Shields, paper-manufacturers—June 7, Hitchmough, Liver- 
Pool, corn-dealer. 

_Dectarations or Drvinenps.—Clark, Bear Garden, Southwark, plumber; first 
div. of 1s. 8d, 15th,May, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court 
—Jearrad jun. Oxford Street, carpenter; first div. of 3s. 3d. May 15, and three sub- 
Sequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Davy, Newman Street, artists’-co- 
lourman ; first div. of 20s. May 15, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court—Mouat, Creed Lane, wine-merchant ; first div. of Is. 10d. May 15, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Cox, Cambridge, chemist; 
first div. of 4s. 8d. May 15, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane 
—Robinson, West Lynn, grocer; first div. of 1s. 6d. May 15, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Nesbitt and Co. Aldermanbury, merchants ; 
Seventh div. of 1jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Ba-inghall Street—Taylor, Liver- 
pool, ship-broker; div. of ls. 9d. May 19, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, 
Liverpool—Padgett, Idle, cloth-manufacturer; first div. of 2s. 6d. any day; Young, 














Gresham Street, serivener, to sur- | 


contrary, on the day of | 
M‘Culloch, Liverpool, | 

















FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
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SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
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London Brighton and South C 103) Union of Australia, ee 433 
London and Blackwall..... . 8 Union of London... ....+++0+05- 16 
London and North-western 1235 | Mixes— 
Midland ..... es 70 Krazilian Imperial . _ 
North Bri ct Ditto . John del Ke 28 
Scottish Central........ 17§ =| «= Cobre Copper ...... e» 3 
South-eastern and Dover ° 21@ «| Nouveau Monde,.........00000+ 1 
South-Westerm .......ececececeee 923 | MISCELLAN BOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, .. Is} Australian Agricultural ........ 165 
York and North Midland .,...... 25 | Camada .. cc ececececeees . 50 
Docxs— | General Steam. . ° 28 
East and West India.... 160 Peninsular and Uriental Steam . | 
London ......0+006+ . 127 76) 
St. Katherine ........0.eceeeeees — 245 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the Sth day of May 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .oseseceeceeecere £33,732 ,130 Government Debt. 
Other Securities ... 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion, ..66.ccscceeveee 






£33,732,130 


£33,732 ,130 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


















Proprictors' Capital ......... - £14,553 ,000 | Government Securitics (in- 

MS cccccececccces - 8,124,968 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,338,023 
Public Deposits* . 3 Other Securities, ......00+eee* 11,888 .495 
Other Deposits .. . M, WESNES cccccsce eceeee 11,887,015 
Sevea Day and other 1,277,325 Gold and Silver Coin .......+++ 498,907 

£36 612,410 £36,612, 440 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acc ts, 
BULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0 ., of 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 | Lron, British Bars .... 17 6.. 536 
Se MEE dantscacpeanteenseenee 0 4 104 | Lead, British Pig..... 1610 0.. 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........ ++» © 4 11g | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1415 ©... 0 60 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, May lt, 
‘. 


s 8 e@| 2 & 
Maple..... 33to34 | Oats, Feed ,, 19to 20 
s2—s Fin 2 


a & ‘. 
Wheat, R.New 36to38 | Rye ....++. 281020 | 









—d41 | Marley ..... 20—24 White 
9 — 40 | Malting .. 28—29 | Boilers 34— 36 Poland .,, 2 
- 40—42 | Malt, Ord... 52—54 | Beans, Ticks. 29— 30 Fine .. 21—22 
Fine . +. 41—43 Fine «. 544-56 Old . 30—32 Potato .... 2-25 


Guper. New. 44—47 | Peas, Hog .. 32—33 | Indian Gorn, 28—29 Fine .. 25—26 
WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
Por the Week ending May 8. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 


















Wheat,... 40s. 114. | Rye Is. Lid. dls. 1d. | Rye... 30s. 8d, 

Barley. 2 9 Beans - 30 1 23041 Beans ..... 5 

Oats...... 19 6 Peas ...++++ 236«(«8 19 8 Peas..... 4 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ........0++ per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12». Od. per doz. 

Beconds . 2... csccecececececes . 37 — 40 | Carlow, 04. 0s, to 0, 0s, per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 | Bacon,Irish .......-...per cwt. 50s. to 53 

Norfolk and Stockton ........+.. 33 — 36 | Cheese, Cheshire ccceee 42 =~ 68 
American ........ per barrel 20 — 25 | Derby Plain ...... ee 46 — 50 
Canadian ......-.ceeeeeceee 20 — 25 Hams, York ......++++ Covccces —- o°0 


+++ 60 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s. Od, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats ann Leapenmact.* SMITHFIELD.” 





Heap or Cartts at 








. 4. . a. . @ aod & s. 4, Surrurixco, 

Beef .. 2 6to210teo3 0 .... 2 4 3 ° 
Mutton 2 8 — 2—3 6 weer 3 O 3 
Veal .. 2 8-3 4—4 0 .... 3 0 4 
Pork .. 2 8-3 4—3 8 ws 3 O 3 
Lamb... 4 4-5 0—5 4 48 S) 

* To sink the offal, per 8 

HOPS. j WOOL. 

Kent Pockets........... «eee 120s. to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 13|¢. 
Choice ditto .. -- 150 — 252 | Wether and Ewe....... 0 — 123 





Sussex ditto .. — 126 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 


0 
Fine Combing....... eoccceses «ee LOR 1G 




















Farnham ditto. ......-.+.+.. — 290 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumBeRLann. SMITHFIELD. Wuirscaars, 
Hay, Good .. 82s. to Sis. ... 72s. to 60a, 
Inferior . 60 — 65 6-7 
New... o-— 0 o- 0 
Clover ...... 93 — 95 68 — 95 
Wheat Straw . 23 — 30 2-2 
OILs, GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .... 11 © | fea, Souchong, fine,per lb.. 1s. OF, to 2s. 04, 
Refined .. 113 ©| Congou, fine ....... osese 8 - 7 
Linseed Oil ..... sess 1 7 3) Pekoe, flowery ~-itst—3® 
Linseed Oil-Cake ........per 1000 11 0 0) * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib, 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 0d. j Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85s. Od. 
Moulds (6a. per doz.discount) 5s. 0d. | Gvod Ordinary....... eevee 42 — 458, Ure 
Cvoals, Hetton........ coeccsecs Gs, Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 249. 3}4. 


Tees,..ccccecccescessesseeee 153, Od. | West ludis Molasses...... is. 64, to 13s, 6d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

It is respectfully announced that a Grand Extra Night will 

take place on Tuvaspay Next, May 20, presenting the fol- 

lowing varied entertainment and combination of talent— 





Bellini’s celebrated Opera LA SONNAMBULA. Amina, 
Madile. Sofie Cruvelli; Lisa, Madlle, Feller; Count Ro- 
dolpho, Signor Belletti ; and Elvino, Signor Gardoni. 






After which a Selection from Cimare pera IL MATRI- 
MONIO SEGRETO. Gironimo, Sig. Lablache ; Count Robino, 
Signor F. Lablache. To be followed by a Selection from Ros- 
sini’s opera L'ITALIANA IN ALGIERI,. Isabella, Mdlle. 
d@’Angri; Lindoro, Signor Calzolari; Tadeo, Signor Fer- 
ranti ; and Mustapha, Signor Belletti. With various Enter- 
tainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, by Madlle. 
rolina Rosati, Mesdiles. Rosa, Esper, Lamoureux, Allegrini, 
Madile. Guy Stephan ; MM. Di Mattia and Mathieu. Applica- 
tions for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box- 
office, Opera Colonnade, Haymarket. 


r +r . 
GERMAN PLAYS.—ST. JAMES 
THEATRE —FIRST REPRESENTATION IN ENG 
LAND.—Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that he has 
entered into arrangements for presenting, for the first time in 
this count a short series (limited to Twelve Representa 
of GERMAN DRAMAS and COMEDIES, for which 
zements have been made with some of the most Cele- 
brated Artists of Germany, namely—Herr Emil Devrient, (of 


e 






























the Theatre Royal, Dresden—the most eminent Actor of the | 


German Stage,) Herr Carl Grunert, 
Stuttgardt,) Herr C. Kuhn, (of the Grand Ducal Theatre, 
Darmstadt.) Fraulein Antonie Wilhelmi, (of the 
Royal, Dresden,) Frau Stolte, (of the Ducal Theatre of Bruns- 
wick,) Frau Von Maller, (of the Grand Ducal Theatre, Darm- 
stadt,) Fraulein Eppert, (from Dresden,) and a Complete 
Troupe, consisting of Thirty Performers. 

The First Representation will take place on Wepnespay 
Eventne, June 2d, 1852, when Goethe's Tragedy of EGMONT, 


of the Theatre Royal, 









with the Original Music of Beethoven, will be produced. 
Subscriptions will be arranged for Twelve Representations, 
the Terms of which, and Prospectuses of the general Ar- 





rangements, may be obtained at Mr. Mrreneteu's Libr 
Old Bond Street, and the Principal Libraries and Musi 


YHILHARMO?) 
d The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
that the FIFTH CONCERT will take place on Monpbay Even 
Ino Nexr, the 17th instant, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Programme: Overture, Euryanthe, Weber; Finale to the 
first act of “ Les Deux Journées,” Cherubi i; 
flat, Pianoforte, Madile. Clauss, Beethoven; Sinfonia in A 
No.7, Beethoven; Walpurgis Nacht, Mendelssohn. Voca 
Performers, Miss Williams, Herr Keichart, and Herr Staudig!l. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. To commence at Eight o'clock. Sub- 
scription fur the Season, 41. 4s. Single Tickets, V/. !s. Double 
Tickets, l/. 1's. Triple Tickets, 2/. To be had at Messrs. 
Avpton and Co. 210, Regent Street. 
MU- 


XFORD COMME MORATION |X 
SICAL ’ GRAND MUSICAL 
PERFORMANC in “the Theatre, Oxford, on 
Terspay Moanino, June the 22d, and Wepnespay Mornine, 
June the 24d. Balls will be given in the Town Hall on Mon- 
pay Eventno, June Zist, and on Tuurspay Eventno, 
June the 24th, Pull particulars will be duly announced. 


i} R. BENEDICT has the honour to an- 
nounce that he has ARRIVED in LONDON for the 
Season —No. 2, Manchester Square, May 10, 1852. 


YOCIETY OF PAINTERS | 


WATER COLOUKS.—THE — FORTY-EIGHTH 






































IN 


AN- 









NUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN 
Pall Mall Bast, from 9 till Dusk. Admit 
Catalogue, Sixpence. GRORC 


I EPARTMENT of PRACTICAL A ART. 
[THE MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL MANUFAC- 
TURES, and the EXHIBITION ofthe STUDENTS’ WORKS, 














WILL BE OPE at Marlborough House, Pall Mall, on 
Weonespay, the th of May. Admittance from 10 to 4. 

A Course of FOUR LECTURES on the Principles of Design 
of the Furniture, Metal Works, &c. in the Museum, will be 





for the Morn- 
Applica- 


delivered in June, by Owen Jones, Esq. Fees : 
ing Course, 10s. 6d. For the Evening Course, 1s. 
tions ¢ vo be made to the Secretary for Tiekets. 


M “ALEXANDRE THOMAS will ‘have 
@ the honour of giving a Series of E IGHT CONFEREN 
CES sur ' HISTOIRE de VETARL 2MENT MONARCH 
IQUE en FRANCE pendant le RE iNE de LOUIS XII at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, St. James's, in the following order— 
Turspvay, May 18; Tuurspay, May 20; Tuespay, May 2! 
Tuveaspay, May 27; Tvespay, June 1; Tuceasvay, June 3; 

3 k precisely. Subscription to the series, 
, 7s. 6d. each. Fall particulars 



















is. 
may be had of W 
Family, burlington Arcade, P lly ; Messrs. 
Lewe tt, Poreiga Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough Street ; 


and of Mr. Pr KERING, 177, Piceadilly. a ae 
T°. SUNNY CLIMES AND CLOUD- 
BAY of NA 


{8S SKIES.—SELECT TOUR to the 

nd MOUNT VESUVIUS, through France and Italy, 
returning over the Alps. A Gentleman who has published 
several Kooks of Travels, and has just arrived from his third 
or fourth Italian Tour, will leave London again in about a 
fortnight, for Rome and Naples, and that splendid Bay crowded 
with a thousand reminiscences of glory. There is room for 
two or three more Gentlemen to join the party, if immediate 
application be made to W. W. at Messrs. W. Tuomas and Co.'s 

Universal Advertising Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine Street, 


Strand. 
ALLIANCE LIFE AND FIRE AS- 
4 COMPANY. 


SURANCE 
Capital 5,000,0001, Established 1524. 
a Board of Direct 
, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, where the public will find 
ev . "facility in the transaction of both Life and Fire As- 
surance Kusiness. They have nominated Edward Lomax, 

Esq. to the Superintendence of this Branch. 

Bartholomew Lane, A. HAMILTON, 

London, April Lith 1852. 


Th . ~ a 

7 NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Ws 
terloo Place, 
blished Is39 

Every 
civil, naval, or military, at home or abroad. 

A comp hensive system of loan (in connexion with life 
assurance) on und ubted personal or other security. 

Immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and endow- 
ments J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 




























Secretary. 





Subscribed Capital, One Million. 














) ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
J! RANCE and ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall, 
London. Every description of life assurance business trans 





acted, with or without share of profits. Annuities 
cational and site endowments granted. 
- BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 
Late i published, price 6d. 
THE PRUDENT MAN’S ALMANACK 
By Wittiam Bripers, Author of “ Freehold Assurance.” 
London : Simekin and Manswate. 

From the Edinburgh Review.—* Freehold Assurance Coloni- 
zation, a happy union of the principle of Life Assurance and 
Association, was —— some years ago by Mr. William 
Bridges. * have never met witha plan which ap- 
pears so pote so edn ham and, in every point of view, so 
unexceptionable ”’ 


and edu- 








London.—120, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Esta- | 


Theatre | 


IC SOCIETY— | 


Concerto in E | 


reign Bookseller to the Royal | 
ti Barrues and | 


re opened a Western Office, at 


description of risk contingent upon life, whether | 


r > 
B RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 

nrectors, 

Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
William Bardgett, Esq. 149, Fenchurch Scre 
George Be vington, Esq. Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq. Shadwell, and Twickenham, 
George Cohen, Esq. Shacklewell, 

Millis Coventry, Esq. White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, Esq. 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 1, Princes Street, Bank. 
T. 8. Girdler, Esq. 7, Tokenhouse Yard 
H. L. Smale, Esq. Doctors' Commons. 
Standing Counsel—H. Bellenden Kerr, Esq. 8, Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘ Leod and Stenning, 13, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and 
Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in the year 1839, on the plan of admitting the Assured 
to participate in four-fifths only of the profits; but the So- 
ciety has since been re modelled so as to become a strictly 
“ Mutual Association 

The whole of the funds and property 
nulated for the exclusive benetit of the Assured 

The profits are divided annually among the Policy-holders, 
and applied in reduction of the current year's premium; 
thus constituting, in effect, an immediate cash payment to 
the Assured. 

Half-credit Policies are granted on terms unusually favour 
able to the holders—the amount for which credit is given 
being gradually liquidated out of the profits. 

Two Tables of Rates have been computed: 
the Assured to participate in the profits after payment of 
five annual premiums; the other, considerably lower, in 
which the perioc of participation is deferred two years longe r: 
the premium ultimately payable by the assured is, however, 
precisely the same, whichever ‘Table of Rates mi 1y in the first 
instance be selects a. 

General Meetings of the Members are held annually; to 
whom full and complete statements of the affairs and funds 
of the Society are submitted,and by whom the divisions of the 
protits are from time to time declared 

At the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th April last, 
a dividend of 30 per cent upon the current year’s premium 
was awarded to all Members who had made the requisite 
number of payments on their respective Policies. 

Ky order of the Board of Directors, 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 



















belong to, and are 
ac 








one entitling 

















London, My Ist 1852. 

The Britannia “ Mutual Life Association” is altogether 
distinct from, and independent of, the Proprietary Office 
transacting business under the name of the “ Britannia Life 
Assuvance Company.” The only connexion between the two 
establishments is, that their affairs are conducted on the same 
premises and by the same officers, by which means the entire 
disbursements of the Mutual Associatiog are reduced to a 
sinall percentage on the rec eipts 














[)NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY.  Establixhed by Act of Parliz- 
ment in 1834. 8, Waterloo Pl: Pall Mall, London. 





Honorary Presidents. 
rl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland 
Leven and Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
rl of Norbury, Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Earl of Stair Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Til 
Earl Somers lichewan. 
London Board 
Chairman—Charies Gra 














1, Esq. 


Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
4 Blair Avarne, Esq. J.G. Henriques, Esq 
i. L. Boyd, Esq. Resudent F. Chas. Maitland, Esq, 
( has. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 


William Pairlic, 
D. Q. Henriques, 


Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Street. 
The bonus added to pulicies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as follows— 





Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured, in 1841, in 1848. at death. 
£ £ s.d. £ s. ad, £ sa, 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 683 68 787 100 6470168 
*1,000 7 years. . 157 WO 1,157 WO 
500 1 year. —_— 1 590 ‘oll 5 0 





* Examere. —At ‘the commencement of the year 1841 a per- 
son aged 30, took outa policy for Lovol the annual payment 
for which is 24. Is, Sd.; in 1817 he had paid in premiums 
1687. lls. 8d., but the profits being 2} per cent per annum on 
the sum insured, (which is 22/. lis r annum for each 10002.) 
he had 157/. 10s, added to the policy, almost as much as the 
premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded m appli ration to the to the Reside nt Director, 


MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
15 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be disting suished from real silver 















Fiddle Thread 

Pattern, Pattern, 
Tea Spoons, per dozen..... 18s. ..... 32s. 
Dessert Forks » 30s, ..60 dis 
Dessert Spoons ,, hs asves, 
Table Forks ” 4B cecce 658 
Table Spoons GOB. ccsse 70s. 





Tea and Coffee se ‘ts, waiters, candlesticks, &e. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 








process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons =a 
size, per dozen,..... 12s 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto . lds - ta. ° -- 
PARED. 000004600 entennes Ge. ccoce BR. ccses 





NHE BEST 


STEADS in 


SHOW OF 


pe KINGDOM is 


IRON BED- 


WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 








SS) has added to his Show-rooms two very large 
| ones, which are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 


ding and Mattresses. Many of these are quite new, und all are 
marked in plain figures at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. Common Lrou Bedsteads from 12s, 6d.; Port 
able Folding Bedsteads from 1s. 6¢.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
titted with dove tail joints and pate ut sacking, from I6s. 6d, ; 
and Cots from 20s. each, handsome Ornamental Lron 3 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 3. 5s. to 314. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING [RON MONGERY, 
including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and j ;panned wares,) 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections, 

Catalogues with Eugravings sent (per post) 
money returned for eve article not approved of, 










free. The 





. (corner of Newman Street) 2 
» NEWMAN STRE ET, and and 5, PERRY'S Brac E. 
Established A.D. 1820. 


| ahd all kinds of 


always on view. 


T# E PATENT CE 





At the Goupenmatas. SALE- — “Mincing Lane, on 
Tuvaspay, atl? forl Y, without reserve 


(XE HUNDRED ‘and. FORTY-SIX 


PIPES, 10 hhds 457 dozen, 72 dozen pints Port; 34 
butts, 134 hhds. 91 quarter casks Sherry; 10 pipes, 2 hhds. 
1 quarter cask Madeira, 18 puns. rum ; rich Tarragona, Claret, 
brandy Mountain, Burgundy, Hock, Cordials, Malaga, Paxa. 
rette, Pontac, Manzanilla, bottled Sherry, &. Particulars 
and Catalogues of JAMES ‘NORRIS, Sworn Broker, 13, Hart 


Street, Mark Lane. 

al are] Sa — 

; ABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, Lt RES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London 
conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Stree t. 
i gl . Established 1807. Richly cut and engrav “d De- 
canters in great iety, Wine Glasse %, Water Jugs, Goblets, 
re ‘Glass, at excee gly moderate Prices. 
Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass arms, 
from 5/. upwards. A lirge stock of foreign Ornamental Glass 

Furnishing orders executed w ith de spatch, 



























sVTT 
STUS, the invention 
of a medical man for his own family, where it has been 
in use Its object is the preservation of 
the Lungs and Spine, ull the vital organs, from pressure ; 
t the same time that it retains the figure in that beautiful 
oval form so remarkable in all the Grecian seulpture. The 
Cwstus is an elastic steel belt, perfectly free and open 
front, pressing slightly on the sides alone ; it may be w 
or without stays, and slipped on or off at pleasure. 
Miss Collett, 4, Waterloo Place; Miss Ollivier, 
Street, Pic liliy ; Mrs. Barnard, 124, Mount Street, 
Square; Mrs. Mills, 318, Regent Street; Mrs. Newman, 59, 
Baker Strect (next to Tussaud’s); Mr. Carter, 22, and Mr. 
Clack, 12, Ludgate Hill, City. Any correspondence from the 
count »ost-paid) must be addressed to Miss Lennox, by 
Woburn Place, Russell Square. 


hu . TS" 
te GORGET, SELF-ADJUSTING 
SHIRT —Registered in “oe m and Patented in Paris, 
September 1851. The ELLIPTIC WRISTBAND, Rewistered 
January 1852. The principle and cut of the Gorget Shirt are 
such that the Front, even when made of the finest Cambric, 
retains a perfect smoothness, the body and back always 
keeping the same position as placed when dressing, either 
in walking, sitting, and riding, in fact, readily adjusting itself 
to all movements of the body. The price, including the 
ELLIPTIC WRISTBAND, is from 42s. the half-dozen. To 
be had of the inventor, G. P. COOPER, Tailor to her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and the Prince of Wales, 6, Suffolk Street, 
Pali Mall East. Price List, with directions for Self-measure- 


ment, forwarded on application. oe: > 
WARDED A PRIZE MEDAL 


U NDER cL ASS. XIX. TOTHE Cc es ET-TRADE.— 


above fifteen years. 













Berkeley 
































ROYAL he PATENT 
WOOLL Cc LOT Hu ¢ “OME ANY bex to inform the Trade th: 

their N and TABLE- 
COVERS for the prese —¢ son are now out,and will be 


found far superior to any they have hiterto produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet-houses in London and the Country. The 
Company deem it necessary to caution the public inst 
parties who are selling an inferior description of goods as 
Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison with their 
manufacture, either in style or durability; and that the 
genuineness of the goods can always be tested by purchasers, 
as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends of the 
piece, ‘‘ Royal Victoria Carpeting, London,” with the Royal 
Arms in the centre. The Company's Manufactories are at 
Elmwood Mills, T ls; and Borough Road, London. Whole- 
sale Warehouses at 8, Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 


TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent © by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad- 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac 
turers, 196, (opposite the Chapel, *nham Court Road. 


ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH. BRUSH and patina Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searchi heroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An proved Clothes-brush, that cleans in « third 
part of the usual time, and incapabl> of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbicached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Spor , With its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with ali intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercaces, Bino ver, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 
TLL > + y 

] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUUD MAG- 

NESIA has been for mauy Pearssanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
a mild aperient it is admirably ad oeed | for delicate females, 
particularly during pre wy; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 





































the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinneroro and Co Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 


Belts,‘ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


y y 

VEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION — ROW- 

LAND’S KALYDOR, composed essentially of choice 

exotics of balsamic nature, utterly free from all mincral — 
mixture, and pleasing and delightful in its effects, Rowland’'s 
Kalydor tends to neutralize the action of the atmosphere upon 
the skin, and to promote that healthy action of the microsco- 
pic vessels by which its general well-being and the beauty of 
its appearance are so cssentially prom ted. Freckles, sun- 
burn, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolorations are eradi- 
cated by its application, and give place to a delicately soft, 











clear, and fair skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. The 
words “ Rowland’s Kalydor” are on the wrapper. Sold by 
A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers 
, . , a ok tae - 
YHE TOLLET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GUWLAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinzuished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant prepara 
tion comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both 
from the «ffects of cutaneous malady and the operation of 
viriae temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and pre 
serving the tb htest tints with which beauty is adorned 
“ Robert Shaw, London,” is in white letters on the Govern 


ment stamp, without which none is genuine. Prices, 2s. Se. 


and 5s. 6d.; quarts, Ss. 6 
PIL Ls 


| OLLOWAY'S “AGAIN EFFI- 


CACLOUS in CURING a SEVERE CASE OF KHEL 
MATISM.—Extract of a letter from Mr. W. Duavies, of 36 
Regent Road, Salford, dated April 12th 1852. To Professor 


Holloway Sir—I have been troubled for some months with 
rheumatic pains in all my limbs, and have tried everything I 








could ror think of, without any good effect ; at last L was 
recommended to try your pills, a few doses of which releve i 
me ; and before I had finished the second box I was quite 
well, andam now in the enjoyment of sound health. Mr 
Whittaker, druggist, of this place, will cheerfully verify this 
statement Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hon- 





roway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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NICOLL'S | ONE and TW O GUINE: A | 
N PALETOTS.—Many have assumed the use of the word 
nd Originators of the design 
Merchants and Army 
City Depot, 





Paletot, but the Sole Patentees 
and material are H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET ; 
22, CORNHILL. 
This most useful and gentlemanly garment costs (for very 
hot weather) ONE GUINEA; but that at TWO Gl INEAS 
ig chiefly used in this climate, and kept ready for immediate 
use in great variety. As Agents are established in every 
principal Town in the United Kingdom, they are too nume- 
rous to detail in an ordinary advertisement 
At CALCUTTA, D WILSON and Co. represent Messrs. 
; at MADRAS, E. F. SHAW ; at BOMBAY, J. VHIL- 
LIPS and Co.; at the CAPF, J. BRUCE and Co.; at JA- 
MAICA, J. FRANCIS and Co.; at MONTKEAL, Canada, 
G. COWELL. 
NICOLLS GUINEA TROUSERS 
L (REGISTERED).—A varicty of materials are expressly 
prepa sred for this garment, so that, for the future, the above 
moderate price may be secured to Gentlemen, in place of 
double the cost now charged in credit-giving houses ; yet, at 
the same time, the preeminence of quality and style to be met 
with in NI« 8S GUINEA TROUSERS is universally | 
admitted. H.J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT 
STREET; ss Dépot, 22, CORN HILL, 


NICOLL HALF-GUINEA VESTS, | 
on the principle to be observed in the production of | 


wants 














other Garments submitted by this Firm, to supply the 
ef the well-dressing classes, who, it has been ascertained, do 
not object to a desirable economy, an averaged price has been 
also fixed for the above garment; and, it may be remark 
that as the large business conducted at this Establishment 
enables its Principals to make large and profitable purchases, 
so are they able to exhibit great variety, in conjunction with | 
1 and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, REGEN 
( COR NHILI 
Notwithstand- 
NICOLL's 


uced by a com 


great economy H.J 
STREET, inclusive ; 
(\ASH versus CREDIT. 

ing all the garments described in MESSRS 
advertisements are of that high character ie 
bination of well-applied capital and labour, and the assist 
of the best artistes from either France, Germany, or England, 
yet aCOMPLETE SUIT OF CLOTHES, ade upted for agentle- | 
man moving in the highest circles, can be, and is, produced 
for the moderate sum of THREE GUINEAS AND A HALI 
thus—A Morning Coat at Two—Trousers at One—and thi 
all being suitable for morning wear. 
or fashion, with re 


City Dépét, 22, 











From the present decided preference, 





gard to the Morning Vests, identification in co 
terial with the Trousers, this Firm will in ft 
such Vests at HALP-A-GUINEA cach, inclusive of a set of 


agate-coloured buttons. 


NICOLL’S GUINEA PALETOTS, win w the ATTANge - 
ment of cool mixtures, are adapted for the Races as ce 
against heat, dust, or a sudden ghowet r. REGEN : STR E i r, 


114 to 120, inclusive ; 22, CORNUILL, (City Depo 


M EMILE PRUDENTS MUSIC-— 
iVie All the Compositions of this celebrated Pianist 
are published by T. BOOSEY and Co. 28, Holles Street; 
including Les Bois, Chasse, (twice redemanded at the 
Author's Concert,) 4s. : Sonnambul:, Etude de Concert, 
4s.; Trois Ballades, 3s. 6d.; Marine Etude, 2s. 6d.; 
Une Féte aux Champs, 2s. 6d. ; Seguidi'le, 4s. ; La Ronde 
de Nuit, 3s.— T. Boosry and Co. 28, Holles Street. 
ZERNY’S SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
COMPOSITION, or Complete TREATISE on 
the COMPOSITION of all kinds of MUSIC, both 
Instrumental and Vocal, from the most simple theme 
to the grand sonata and symphony, and from the 
shortest song to the opera, the mass, and the oratorio; 
together with a Treatise on Instrumentation. The 
whole enriched with numerous practical examples, 
selected from the works of the most classical com- 
posers of every age Translated by Joun Bisnor. 
Three large folio volumes, 3ls. each. To the musical 
student this work is invaluable at every step of his pro- 
gress, from the composition of a simple melody to the 
most highly elaborated orchestral scores. 
London : Rosert Cocks and Co. New Burlington St. 


Fitth F Edition, price 18 
I AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, 
and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What 
the London Directory is to the merchant, this Dic- 
tionary of Dates will be found to be to these who are 
searching after information, whether classical, politi- 
eal, domestic, or general.””— Times. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


TEWSPAPER FOR AUSTRALIA, 
iN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, & NEW ZEAL AND. 

The establishment of a new line of packet communi- 
cation with the Australian Colonies offers facilities for 
the transmission of intellizence from England, to which 
the Proprietors of the “ HOME NEWS ”™ beg to direct 
the attention of all persons, at home and abroad, inte- 
rested in the prosperity of our Southern Dependencies. 
The * HOME NEWS,” expressly designed for trans- 
mission from England, with the latest news up to the 
departure of each Mail, possesses peculiarand exclusive 
advantages as a medium of general information, and of 
Advertisements intended for circulation in India and 
the Colonies. With a view to extend the utility of this 
Journal, an edition will in future be especially prepared 
for transmission by the Mail steamers (the first of which 
leaves England on the 3d of Seed to Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand. It will contain full 
and accurate reports of the Political and Domestic 
News of Europe and America, collected up to the hour of 
the departure of each Mail, embracing, in addition to the 
usual details of a comprehensive Newspaper, every item 
of intelligence directly affecting the material and social 
interests of the Colonies in their relations with the 
Mother-country ; together with the latest Market Re- 
ports of London and Liverpool, Wool, Shares, Gold 
Mining Compani: s, Shipping Lists, &e. | 

For the purpose of increasing to the utmost extent 
the practical value of this Journal as an organ of inter- 
communication, its columns will be thrown open to 
Correspondence on subjects immediately connected with 
Colonization and Emigration, and the development of 
those fields of industry and adventure recently opened 
Up In the Southern Colonies. ‘ 

The * HOME NEWS” is published in London on 
the day of the despatch of each Mail, and copies will 
be reg ularly forwarded upon application, by letter or 
otherwise, to the Publisher. 

Occupying this exclusive gr ound, and commanding a | 
large connexion and extensive circulation, it is unne- 





cessery to point out the advantages the ** HOME | 
= Ws possesses as a medium of Advertisements for | 
Vessels, Employ» ents, Productions, Manufactures, 


ml Agencies of evs y description having reference to 
these distant markets. Price 9d. for a single number. 
GRINDLAY and Cx E ast India and Colonial Agents, 


** Home News” Office, 63, Cornhill. 
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MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. 


On Thursday, foolscap 8vo. 


A JOURNEY 


CAPITAL OF NEPAUL,) 


WITH THE CAMP OF JUNG 


TO KATMANDU, 


BAHADOOR. 


Including a Sketch of the Nepaulese Ambassador at Home. 
Sy LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


JOHUN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





MR. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Now ready, with Maps, 


Volumes One to Ten, 


octavo, Sixteen Shillings each, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN 
I 


TO THE 
C. 403-359. 


ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON, 





3y GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 


*“ A great literary undertaking, 


value in our language, or as an honourable monument of what English scholarship can do. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


equally notable whether we regard it as an accession to what is of standard 


"— Atheneum, 


Albemarle Street. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


Now ready, 


A SMALLER 


OF MYTILOLOGY, 


CLAS 


BLOGRAPILY, 


with 200 Wood-cuts, crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


SICAL DICTIONARY 


AND GEOGRAPTY, 


Abridged from the larger Works. 


Ry WILLIAM SMITH, LL Editor of the 


* The present work is designed to supply a want which still exists in our School Classical Literature. 
saat represented to the Editor from several quarters, that his larger Classical Dictionary, 
is excluded, both by its size and price, from a large number 


for the use of the higher forms in the publie schools, 


of schools, which are therefore obliged to put up with the 
and TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, Upper Gower Street, 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street; 


* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” &c. &e. 


It has 
though well adapted 


Abridgments of Lempriere’s obsolete work.” — Preface, 


and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





THE GRENVILLE AND STOWE PAPERS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 


Their Frrenps and Conremrorarties, 


AND UIs BROTHER, 
including Mr. Grenvitie’s Diary or Events. 
Edited by WILLIAM JAMES SMITH, 


32s. (to be completed in Four Volumes) THE 


GEORGE GRENVILLE, 


EARL TEMPLE, 


Esq. formerly Librarian at Stowe. 


“ There is searcely a letter or a page in these volumes which does not tend to elucidate some obscure point in 


the history of the period. * 
and our satisfaction at the able 


** The correspondence extends over a period of more than thirty years, 
Minister, which forms an important feature in the Papers,”"— 


also the Diary of George Grenville while Prime 


Literary Gazette. 


JOUN MURRAY, 


We must express our opinion as to the great historical value of this work, 
and careful manner in which it has been edited.” 


Athenwum. 
and, during part of that time, we have 


Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 
THE 

4 

4 


A STORY 


DAYS 
FROM 
By GRACE 


1. 
Fourth Edition, price 6s. 6d. 
HOME INFLUENCE ; 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


9 


Second Edition, 
MOTHER'S 
TO HOME 


London : 


price 7s. 
RECOMPENSE. 
INFLUENCE, 
GROOMBRIDGE 


THE 


A SEQUEL 


SCOTTISIL WIS 


and SONS, 


in 1 vol. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 7s. 6d, 


OF BRUCE; 


TO R A 
AGUILAR. 


Also, New Editions of the Author's other Works: 
3 


Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP ; 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

4. 
Second Edition, price 6s. 
THE VALE OF CEDARS 
\ Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 
>, Paternoster Row. 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 


YOLBURN AND CO’S. NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 
Queen of France, Consort of Henry LV. and Re- 
gent under Louis XIII. By Miss Panpor, Author of 
* Louis XIV.” &c. 3 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &e. 
42s. [On the 21st. 
II. 
NEPAUL. 
T E NARRATIVE of a FIVE YEARY’ 
RESIDENCE at NEPAUL. By Captain Taomas 
Suir, Assistant Political Resident at Nepaul, from 


1841 to 1845. 2 vols. 21s. 
Ill. 
alle YEARS IN THE 
INDIES. By C. W. Day, Esq. 
Two volumes, with Illustrations, 21s. 
* We recommend these volumes to every one wish- 
ing to become thoroughly acquaintes 4 with the condi- 
tion of our West Indian Colonies.”—John Bull. 


WEST 





| 

THE NEW NOVELS. | 

DAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY, 

di By the Author of ** Margaret Maitland,” &e, | 
: Second Edition, 3 vols | 

***« Adam Graeme’ will enhance the reputation of its | 
pepular author. In this varied and deeply interesting | 
story Scottish manners and habits are depicted with 
the utmost fidelity. It is a work as replete With moral 
instruction as it is full of dramatic interest. Britan- 


nia. It 
YONFESSIONS OF AN ETONIAN, 
/ By Cuaries Rowcrort, Esq Author of ** Tales 
of the Colonies,” &c. 3 vols. 


Itt. 
‘ij ARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. Grey, 
S Author of *“* The Gambler's Wife,” & 3 vols 
Immediately. 
seauty’s Life 


Iv. 

URELIA : OFfT & 

in Italy. 3 vols 

*A novel which will have many ardent admirers. 
The story is of that entrancing sort which once taken 
up cannot be laid aside till the whole is told.” — @lobe. 


This day is published, in post Svo. with large Map, 9s, 
'ARRATIVE OF THE BURMESE 

1 WAR IN 1824-26. By Prof. H. H. Winsow. 

Ww M. H. ALuBn and Co. 7, Le adenh ull Street. 


BENTLEY’S LIST 


NEW WORKS FOR MAY. 


London: 


M Re 


OUR ANTIPODES; 
Rambles in the Australasian Colonies, with a 
Glimpse of the Gold Fields in 1851. By Lieut.-Col. 
Munpy. 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous hi; ghly- -finished 
Illustrations. 42s, 


1" 

THE MELVILLES. 
“John Drayton.” 3 vols. 
1k. 
SIXTEEN MONTHS in 
ISLES. By Axprew Hamiiron, Esq. 





or Residence and 


By the Author of 


the DANISH 


2 vols. 21s, 
ALSO, JUST READY. 


Iv. 
DOLOROSA: Memoirs of the 
Duchess D'Angouléme. By 
Author of *“* A Pilgrimage to 
2 vols, 8vo. 


FILLA 
Last Dauphiness, the 
the late Mrs. Romer, 
the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. 
24s. 


A PEDESTRIAN 
HUNGARY in 1551. 
Austrian Police. By James Brace. 

vi 

CORNEILLE and his TIMES. 


Guizor. 8vo. lis, 


v. 

JOURNEY through 
With Experiences of the 

Post 8vo. 


By M. 


vil. 
| ALFRED THE GREAT, and his PLACE 


in the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Pavun. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Tuomas Wiiont, Esq. F.S.A. Xe. Svo. 
vill. 
LOTOS-EATING; a Summer Book. 
By Groner 


Witisam Curtrm, Author of “* The 
Wanderer in Syria,’ &c. 


Feolseap Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Ricuarp Beytixy, New Burlington Street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. ) 
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HE DISEASES OF THE HEART, 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. By 
James Warpror, M.D.—London: CHurcniLu. 


This day is published, price 1s. 
UGGESTIONS "ARISING OUT OF 
the PRESENT WANT of EMPLOYMENT 
for LABOUR and CAPITAL. By Sir Jonny Max- 
WELL, Bart. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PARIS EXCURSIONS. 
Just published, an er = and Corrected 


ALIGNANT'S. “GUIDE TO PARIS; 
with a Map and Plates. Price 10s. 6d. bound; 
may be had without the Plates, 7s. 6d. bound. 
London : Simpk1n, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Price 1s. ha RINE bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
ATHARINE SINCLAIR; or the Ad- 
ventures of a Domestic in Search of a Good Mis- 
tress. By a Servant of Servants. 
** The interest lies in its glimpses of domestic life in 
America.” — Spectator. 
London: Published by W. Twereptr, 337, Strand. 


On May 20 will be | published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE REV. DR. 
CHALMERS. _ By his Son-in-law, the Rev. 
WitumM Hanna, LL.D. 
Tuomas ConstaBLe and Co. Edinburgh. 
Hamittron, Apams, and Co. London. 


JAPAN a b ag t on 


 < MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 

THE JAPANESE in the Nineteenth Century. 
From recent Dutch Travels, especially the Narrative of 
Von Siebold.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


Now published, in Ly neg 8vo. sewed, with Plates, price 


NNALS OF ANATOMY AND PHY- 
SIOLOGY, No. II, Conducted by Joun Goop- 
sir, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
Surnertanpd and Knox, Edinburgh. 
SHALL, and Co, London. 


ARNOLD'S ENGLISH GRAMMATI - 
Fifth Edition, im 12mo. price 4s. 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR, FOR 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS; with Questions, and a 
Course of Exercives ; being a Practical Introduction to 
English Prose Composition. By Tnomas Krencnever 
Arnoip, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
RivixGrows, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


Shortly will be published, price ls. each 
PEACTS’ on FINANCE and TRADE; 
submitted to the Consideration of the Electors of 
the United Kingdom. By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 
No. I. On the Equalization of Taxation between 
Land and Trade, and oh the Maintenance of a Differ- 
ential Duty in favour of Colonial Sugar, considered as 
an Act of Justice to the Planters and as a means of 
suppressing Slave Cultivation. In a few days. 
London: CuarmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ady, 

HEAP BOOKS, "AND HOW TO GET 
THEM ; being a Reprint from the Westminster 
Review for April 1852 of the Article on the $* Com- 

merce of Literature,” by Joun Cuapman. 
Price 1s.; when a number is taken, 4 will be charged 

as 3, 25 as 17, 50 as 32, and 100 as 60. 
London: Joux Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


“NEW WORK ON THE PARLIAMENT, FOR — 
THE PRESENT CRISIS. By Mr. Don. 


Now ready, 
XLECTORAL FACTS, from 1832 to 
1852, impartially stated ; including the Local Po- 
litical History, PREVAILING INFLUENCE, Nature 
of the Constituency, Property and Taxation, Noted 

Members, the POLLS for the last Twenty Years, Po- 

| mg &c. of every Constituency. By CHaries Rk, 
‘op, Esq. Author of ** The Parliamentary Companion,” 

“* The Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage,” &c. Royal 

18mo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 

Wurrraxker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

This day is published, the First Volume, in post 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth gilt, with a Portrait of the Author, 
engraved by Robinson, from a st by Harlowe, 
and View of Kelso after Turner, 

UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
J ERD. AN; with his Literary, | Political, and So- 

















Simpxin, Mar- 























cial Remi and Cor q during the 
last Forty Years, as Editor of the “ Sun” Newspaper, 
1812-17, and of the ‘* Literary Gazette,” 1817-50, in 


connexion with most of the eminent persons who have 
been distinguished in the past half-century as States- 
men, Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &e. 

It is proposed to complete the Work in Four or Six 
volumes, to be published Quarterly. 
Arruvur Hatt, Virrve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


In 1 thick vol. the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, 16s. 
MODERN | DoMESTIC MEDICINE; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symp- 
toms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Dis- 
eases; with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, 
Directions for Diet and Regimen; the means of afford- 

ing Assistance in Accidents and other cases of emer- 

ency, Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, 
Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the absence of their 
Medical Adviser. By T. J. Granam, M.D. Member 
of the Royal College or Surgeons of E ngland. 

“One object is prominently evident—the author’s 
sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. 
To recommend a work like the present to our readers, 
is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.” 
—Literar. ‘y Journal, Feb. 1843. 

* Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”” 
— London Weekly Review. 

* Undoubtedly the best medical work for private 
families in the English language. It is invaluable.” 
Literary Times, April 1852. 

Published by Simpkin and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Harenarps, 187, Piccadilly; and Troe and Co, 85, 
Queen Street, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 








NEW WORKS. 


STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC 
JOURNAL. By Lieut. Sueranp Osporn, R.N. Com- 
manding H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 


1850-51, under Captain Austin, to rescue Sir John 
Franklin, With Mapand4 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 
12s. 


*,* This work contains an account of the various 
traces of the missing Expedition—The wonderful Phx- 
nomena of the North—The novel application of Steam 
Power— Blasting the Ice—Attempts to communicate 
with the lost Expedition by Balloons—Sledging—Win- 
ter Amusements and Occupations—With a brief Sum- 
mary of what has been done and of what remains to be 
done. 


2. 
OBSERVATIONS on the Social and 


Political State of Denmark and the Duchies of Sleswick 
and Holstein in 1851: being the Third Series of 
“* Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State 
of the European People.” By Samurt Laine, Esq. 
8vo. 12s 


3. 
CHINA during the War and since 


the Peace. By Sir Joun Fraycrs Davis, Bart. F.R.S. 
late her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in C hina; Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of the Colony of Hongkong. 


With Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post Svo. 18s, 








4. 
SKETCHES IN CANADA and | 
RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. Jame- 


son, Author of ** Sacred 
Forming the 2lst and 22d Parts of Tur 
Liprary. 


TRAVELLER'S 
[On May 31st. 


5. 
A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the va- 
rious Countries, Places, and principal Ni atural Objects 
in the World. Illustrated with Maps. By J. R. 
M‘Cvut.ocu, Esq. A new and improved Edition, with 
a Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 

** What would Schassek and Tetzel have said, for ex- 
ample, to Mr. M‘Culloch’s ‘ Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical Dictionary?” How remote from their 
visions was such a huge monument of robust industry 
and searching intellect, no less entertaining to be dip- 
ped into desultorily, ‘than useful as a _oy 
book of reference —Quar: terly Review, Vol. XC. 

180, Art. VI. 


6. 


A TREATISE on the PRINCI- 
PLES and PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXA- 
TION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M‘Cut.ocu, Esq. Second Edition, corrected, enlarged, 
and improved. 8Svo. 16s. 


A TREATISE on the CIRCUM- 
STANCES which determine the Rate of Wages and 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes. By J. R 
M‘CuLtocu, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


8. 
OBSERVATIONS on COMMISSA- 


RIAT FIELD SERVICE and HOME DEFENCES. 
By Commissary-Gen. Sir Ranpotren Isuam Rovru, 
K.C.B. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 


9. 


STEELE’S SHIPMASTER’S AS- 
SISTANT. New Edition, partly rewritten, and care- 
fully revised throughout. Edited by Granam WiLt- 
more, Esq. M.A. one of her Majesty’s Counsel: The 
Customs, Commercial, and Shipping Department by 
Grorce Ciements, of the Customs, London, 8vo. 
price 28s. 


10. 


MODERN POETRY and POETS of 
SPAIN. By James Kennepy, Esq. her Britannic 
Majesty’s Judge in the Mixed Court of Justice at the 
Havana for the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 8vo. 
price 16s. On May 31. 


ll. 
The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; 


Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

“ A book which will probably obtain very consider- 
able notice and attention. Certainly it ought to do so.’ 
—Examiner. 


or a 


12. 
JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER 


TOUR, for the Children of a Village School. By the 
Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Part II. from Lake Con- 
stance to the Simplon. Feap. 8vo. Half-a-Crown. 


13. 
CICERO’S CATO MAJOR and 


LALIUS; chiefly from the Text of Gernhard: with 
English Notes, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. 


Joux T. Wuirr, M.A. Junior Upper Master of Christ’s | = 


Hospital. 12mo. 3s. 6d 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMANS. 


and Legendary Art,” &c. | 


In 8vo. price Eighteenpence; also a Cheap Edition, in 
12mo. price Threepence, or 1/. per hundred, 
ALLOT. By the Reverend Sypyry 

SMITH. 
London : Lonocmay, Brown, Greey, and — 
This day, the First Section of Part LV. 
JHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOM ¥ “AND 
PILYSIOLOGY OF MAN. With numerous 

Original Illustrations. By R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.s, 

and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of King’s College, London. 

Also, the Third Part, 7s.; also the First Volume, 

cloth, lis. 

London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











s day, post octavo, 7s. 6d. 
OL ITIC. AL ELEMENTS; or the Pro- 
gress of Modern Legislation. By Josrrm Mosr- 
try, Esq. B.C.L. 

Contents: The Principle of Reform—The Principle 
of Conservatism—Political Parties—Political Progress 
— Public Opinion— Legislative Science —-Whom a Mem- 
ber Represents—In what Sense he Represents—The 
Functions of a Legislator—The Character of a Legis- 
lator. 








London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
is day, 2s. 6d. 
7} XERCISES “AD! APTED TO THE 


y COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By Jouy 
W. Doxatpsonx, D.D. Head Master of Bury School. 
By the same Author, 
COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 6d. 
GR.ECX GRAMMATICY RUDIMENTA., 23. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


s day, 2 vols. 8vo 28s, 
Os THE "METHODS OF OBSERVA. 
TION AND REASONING IN POLITICS, 
By G. Cornnewact Lewis, M.P. 
y the Same, 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN 
MATTERS OF OPINION. 8vo,. 10s. 64. 

FABLES OF BABRIUS. With Notes. 5s. 6d. 

BeCKIVS ECONOMY OF ATHENS. 8vo. 18s. 





London : Joux W. Parker and Son, 7 est ‘Strand. 
This day is published, 4 
by W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


I ETTERS, 
4 Thos. Carlyle, J. S. Mill, J. R. M‘Culloch, G. R. 
Porter, James Wilson, M.P. Robert Chambers, W. J. 
Fox, M.P. concerning the BOOKSELLERS’ COM- 
BINATION; together with a Report of the Proceedings 
ata Mee ting, consisting chiefly of Authors, held May 
4th, for the purpose of hastening the Removal of the 
Restrictions on the Commerce of Literature. 

Price 2¢.; 4 will be charged as 3, 25 as 17, 50as 32, 100 
as 60. London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 

MR. BOWMAN’S LECTURES ON THE EYE. 

Lately published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 

a ECTURES on the Parts concerned in 

4 the OPERATIONS on the EYE, and on the 






| STRUCTURE of the RETINA, delivered at the Royal 





Hospital, Moorfields: to which 
are added, a Paper on the Vitreous Humour; with a 
few Cases of Ophthalmic Disease. By Witi1am Bow- 
MAN, F.R.S. Professor of Physiology and Anatomy in 
King’ s College, &c. &e. 

London: Loyxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 

THE “EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
his day is published, 8vo. 16s. 

\ ODE RN INDIA. A Sketch of the 
A System of Civil Government, with some Account 
By Grorce 


London Ophthalmic 





of the Natives and Native Institutions. 
Campbett, Esq. 

** A vast mass of valuable knowledge on every branch 
of the civil administration of British India, 

** All who require information respecting the present 
condition of India, ought to read the work of Mr. 
Campbell. By its publication he has rendered a great 
and opportune public service.”— Examiner. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BIOGRAPHIES, BY LORD CAMPBELL. 
Now ready, Third and Revised Edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 102s. 
| Edy of the LORD CHANCELLORS 

and KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL of 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times till the Reign 
of George the Fourth. By the Right Hon. Jonn 
Lord Campsett, LL. D. Chief Justice of England. 

The work may also be obtained as follows : 

First Series—From the Earliest Period down to the 
Revolution of 1688. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Srconp Sertrs—From 1689 to the Death of Lord 
Thurlow. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Turrp Srrres—From the Birth of Lord Lough- 
borough to the Death of Lord Eldon. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 

Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo. 

IVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of 

4 ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to 

the Death of Lord Mansfield. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8. T. COLERIDGE’S PROSE WORKS. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth 
OLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. 
Turep Eprrion. 
Edited by the Rev. Denwenr Coreriper, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1.0N THE CONSTiTUTION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
2. CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT. 
Second Edition. 6s. 
3. AIDS TO REFLECTION. 








Sixth Edition. Two 
volumes. 12s. 
4. THE FRIEND; a Series of Essays. Fourth 
Edition. Three volumes. 


Lbs. 
5. ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES. Three vols. 
18s. 

6. BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA. 
“ volumes. 18s. 

. NOTES AND LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE, 
&e. Two volumes. 12s. 
E DWARD Moxon, , Dever | Street. 


Second Edition. 


i Printed by Jostra C tart NM, of , in the Strand, 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ottice ot Josera 
Ctartox, No. 10, Crane Court, int e Parish of St. Dun 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Published 
-s the aforesaid Josern Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, 
Sin the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
~ Middiesex.—Sarvrvar, 15th May 1852. 
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